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News 9812 


Those who maintained that a fina) clash 
ytWeen India and Pakistan in Kashmir 
og inevitahle have been praved right 
Y eyanty. The most likely moment for 
Regotiations has been and gone: in 
wets after Sheikh Abdullah, the Prime 
Unister of Kashmir, was released from 
ven years’ imprisonmen!, Nehru 
yemed to be working firmly towards a 
Slution, not only of the Kashinir prob- 
M, but of Indo-Pakistan differences in 


peMed keen to find a settlement with 

ai) istan. But since then Shastri has been 
Mer unable or unwilling to Jive up 
1nis hopes. 


ang 2ealand, peace talks were poscible, 
vay? Cease-fire was established that was 
N table ia itself, however uncertain the 
Kets future remains, In the Rann of 
natch, Britain was able to intervene and 
haw Wate a settlement, In Kashmir, 
tre 8ver, the opportunities for talking 
ligjy Ver for the present. Shastri has pub- 
Ngo, Pledged that he will enter into no 
hag ions over the disputed area, India 
thay ly taken up the extreme position 
Indig Kashmir must finally accede to 


The irony is that, having taken up such 
the 8ition, India must now face up to 
act that the only way to conduet 
ry tal encounter with Pakistan ts 
Wo USh negotiations, Any other course 
mt Only Jead to a bloody and lengthy 
hi, at will cause extreme damage to 
th India and Pakistan, and, most of all, 
Cy yasimir people, Pakistan is in the 
th“lly ironic position of having to be 
of Jst to withdraw from the conflict 
day fhich it hay been the most recent, 
_ “erate instigator. 
big ttan has played a dangerous fain- 
ity’ 8 Rame and come close to losing 
ple if the hope was to stir the 
Xtigy pol Kashmir to revolut onary 
Dogni? Pakistan has failed. The Kashinir 
i" fac hever particularly warlike, have 
haya’ Shown themselves wnwillime to 
taj, (helr country embroiled in fu l- 
The, War. Df Pakistan's intention was 
again to scare outsiders {nto inter- 
tiga yl Prevent full-scale war and thus 
hog, tHe basic issues in Kashmir again 
‘ave ¢, the UN, this may also prove to 
Metis. ailod because af India's intractable 
“tl to nenotiate - an intractable re- 
al! which India will finally have 
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tide © Situation full of paradox. Neither 
fugeth alford to endure the damage of 
Vary le war. Hoth sides are tending to- 
‘ithag tt For the Kashmir people, the 

9% ia no less ambiguous. in 1947, 


when India and Pakistan finally gained 
independence, the Mahuraja of Kashnur 
yefused to accede to either of the larger 
nations, The Pathan tribesmen from the 
North-West Frontier in Afghanistan at- 
tacked Kashmir and the Maharaja fled, 
appealing to India for help and offering 
tu accede to India. Indian troops moved 
into Kashmir and the tribesmen beat a 
hasty retreat. But the Kashmiri Musijm3 
were now up in arins and were sup: 
ported by Pakistan. In January 1040, 
a cease-lire was arranged under UN 
auspices, 


At the UN, Pakistan rightly accused 
India cf falling to moet her promise 
that the Kashmiris would be able ta de- 
cide their own fate by plebiscite, This 
has been the Pakistan contention all 
along, and undoubtedly a plebiscite Is 
the fairest route to the future to aifer 
the Kashmir people. Unfortunately, with 
the most urgent priority fo end canflict 
in Kashmir and pave the way for nega- 
tiations, the last thing to call for is 
a plebiscite. Both India and Pakistan 
know that if a Kashmir plebiscite choe 
to accede to either side, ir would he to 
Muslim Pakistan rather than Hindu in- 
dia. So far as India is concerned then, 
any demand for a plebiscite from Pakis- 
fan means that the baltle is stil an. 


A more realistic basis for negotiatians, 
but one which will stl meet with strong 
opposition fram the Hindu nationalists 
in India, has been advanced by Jayapra- 
kash Narayan. Narayan, a profile of whom 
appears on page 5 of Peace News this 
week, has considerable experience in 
trying: to resolve Indo Pakistan dilfer- 
ences. He also was one of the members 
at the peace mission which helped to 
secure a cease-fire in Nagaland. As the 
head of an India-Dakistan Reconciliation 
Group delegation he spent some tine im 
Pakistan in September of Jas! year. 
Nuring his stay there, he met and talked 
with the Pakistan president, Ayub Khan, 
and other leaders. His visit paved the 
way for a later mecting between Ayub 
srl Shastri. 


Wis outline for a settlement 
that Pakistan's interests in the area 
under her orcupation be recognised; 
Tndla be Le eg rights ta Jatuamu wad 
Ladakh; the Kashmir valley he neutral- 
ised and demilitarised into a fully aula- 
nomous state, its security guarantecd by 
Tadia, P-kistan, the UN and possibly 
other friendly nations. If India is evan 
tually going to climb down and nego- 
tiate, this would seem the most Hkely 
eampromise proposal she would he will- 
ing to discuss. 
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Kashrnir 


The answer to Washmie, then, is in work- 
ing out the paradawes. India mask nopo 
bate but Cannot because of the strong 
fine she has taken up. Pakistan must 
withdraw to allaw Tndia to negotiate. 
This is stil} possible heeause, alih ugh 
it is no secret (hat Pakistan is behind 
the paramilitary mujahids at present 
aperating in Kashmir, the official Pakis- 
tan army fa pot yet apenty invelved in 
the eontiiet. Onee negotiations are ces 
sible, the people of Kashmir must waive 
for the isament the pieblacite which ia 
they right in favour of a discussian of 
compromises that will at least bring 
fonie peace to their unhappy band, 


The alternative to all af this is an fnda- 
Pakistan versiin of Vietnan. However, 
neither India nor Fakislan can afford 
such w wat. Phis coukt be fortunate for 
the arfortinuale Kashalris; but as we 
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know only too well, nations da nat. 
always eet logically. Lois wurte withia 
the boiads of possibility that the ex- 
tremista in fadia will bo able to poab 
Shasth into a fullaesia war. Tf i jun 
as pagsible Uist Pakistan whl rat be 
willing to reall off the guerrilla vetivilles 
in Washimir and ayeht instead tyke the 


fina] slap of entering Yae Pakistan army | 


ina the conflict We can only walt aged 
hape that reasin will yin out. 

War the peaco movement in this country, 
oie prachical demongiralian of eeycarh 
is open. Fickels catild be setup ay the 
Pakistan aud didian Tigh Comimissit 4a, 
reminding India of her Gamihian heri- 
lane, her promises pH ashinie: pemlude 
lng Pakistan of her pledge to the United 
Nations (. settle her differences with 
other Gallons peaesiully; wreing both 
countries ta fal tovether and negotiate 
an the basis af Naravan’s Peon oats: ‘The 
jadian and Pakistan High Conmaisstoners 
wueht he wore responsive Jo eueh pith 
clikg than thelr Ametican counterparts 
have prayed (o be aver Viethant. 
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Coming events 


PORTON GERM WARFARE PROTEST, Septem- 
ber 1S. Coaches (vom Westminster «PRI 3498), 
Jlumpstead (SWE 3000). Moth zs dud return, 
Yook nuw, 


“WHAT IS LIFE?” Speaker: 
wards. Frnends House, Euston 
Sunday Septumber 5 at 6.40 pn. 


George W. Ed- 
Roud, N.W.1. 


Personal 


AMERICAN GIRL, 17, secks au pair position, 
anywhere in Britain (slight preference London 
urea.) Au pair, business experience, competent, 
intelligent, conscientious. Will pay transpurta- 
tion. Modest wages. References. Write: Eve 
Turner, Giengary Roud, Crofton, N.Y,, USA, 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resls- 
tera’ Internauional, 68 Park Ave, Enficht, Middx. 


GOO HOMES wanted for threa delightful pup- 
ples, LAD 8748. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 60 size 20in by iotn S75 6d pos! free. 
Birat ons on request. (ive-day service, 3 Cule- 
ey Roud, Kings Cross, Lundon N.1, (TER 


NULERS, DRAWING PINS, CRAYONS, and lots 
of other stationery for personal, group o¢ altive 
use. Get a.} your supphes trom Housmans (the 
Yenee News booksellers), & Culedoman Road, 
Kings Cross, London 2}. 


WREN IN LONDON . Poace News and 
Housmans Bookshop are open from 030 am 
to 6 pm. Monday to Priday fand Housmans 
Gu Loum on Saturdays), 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nit. (TER 4474). 


Publications 
LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 162 a 
year post free from Housimans Buokshop, 5 


Caledonian Road, London N.E 


Accommodation wanted 


WANTED: Accommodation for female student- 
feacher in Dagenham area. 56 Avenue Road, 
Woodford Green, Exssox. 


the telaphone number ot 
Paace News and Housmans ls 


TERminus 4473 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


aeject from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers Lo: 


1. Send entries to arrive mot tater than first 


post Monday (Friday preferred) 
2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 


secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, 
displuyed advertisement. 
Kemember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised incveting: Sale or keturn Frows: 
Circulaulon Dept., 4 Caledunmian Rd, No. 


book a classified or 


3 September, Friday 


LONDON W.C.2 
ter Pi. Mass 


6 pm. French Chureh, Leices- 
for world peace, followed, at 
Friends Meeting Hause, 52 St Martin’s Lane, 
by refreshments, talk (Dr 8B. McGrath) on 
“Libertarian Socialism ") and discussion. Pax. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation. Snow 
dui. Jazz - all profits to CNbv. 


BIIGHTON, 1 pm. Friends Meeting Iouse, 
Ship St. Pienic lunch and discussion. Tea 
provided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


LONDON, W.C.1 7 pm 6 Endsleigh Street. Locat 


leaflet) distribution and return fur refresh- 
ments. PPU, 

Saturday 

BIRMINGHAM. Evening outside ‘ The Grey- 
hound,’ Holloway Head. Peace News and 
Freedom selling. Afternoon outside Art Gal- 


lery. Offers to Peter Neville, 12 South Grove, 
Erdington, Birmingham 23, Anarchist Group. 


BROMLEY, from 12 noon, Public 
Nigh St. Literature and paper selling. 


Library, 
YCND. 


Doreen Tanner 


Guilty of being a Teddy boy 


The Plough Boy, by Tony Parker (Hut- 
chinson) 30s. 


Tony Parker has given us another of his 
life-studies of convicted criminals with 
this story of Michael Davies, who was 
sentenced to death in 1953 for the 
“Teddy Boy Murder” on Clapham Com- 
mon, and subsequently reprieved. Davies 
has always maintained tus innocence of 
striking the fatal blow and of using a 
knife in the fight, and Parker has in- 
vestigated the facts that led to his con- 
viction and the course of the trial itself 
and concluded that a miscarriage of 
justice did take place. If one is to be- 
lieve this very convincing exposition, one 
must conclude that the actual murderer 
is today au free man, maybe suspected 
by his former associates but unlikely to 
suffer retribution from society. 


It is clear that Davies was convicted on 
very ineanclysive evidence, True, he was 
one of the lonsely-knit “ gang” of youths 
who had veen the victors in a running 
fight with another group of lads on the 
Common and in the surrounding streets, 
as a result of which one hay was stabbed 
to death; one may consider that Davics 
shared in the mora! guilt for the death, 
as did all those who joined in the fight, 
knowing that some of their companions 
fought with knives. 


The choice of the ag youth to 
fill the position of “the murderer” 
seems to nave been almost an arbitrary 
one. Michael Davies roughly fitted the 
description given by a young woman who 
had watehed the end of the fight from 
the top of a bus, and so he was “ picked” 
for the role of murderer, while his as- 
sociates, who had fully expected con- 
viction fur at least grievous bodily harm, 
were sentenced to only a few months 
each for common assault - apart from 
these who took part in the fight but 
were not identified and went free. 


Parker szys that the rest of the gang 
knew Davies did not carry a knife and 
did not believe him guilty, but in the 
mistaken impression that it was he who 
had given their names to the police, 
and in fear for their own skins, they 
allowed him to take the blame. 


The incident occurred at a time when 
the public were becoming increasingly 
hostile to the “Teddy Boys"; fighting 
hetween gangs of youths was no new 
thing - but the phenomenon of “ affluent 


4 September, Saturday 


BRADFORD. 3 pm. Friends Meeting Wouse, 
Melbourne Place, Garden Party opened by 
Myrtle Solomon. PPU, 


BRISTOL, 3 pm. 24 West St. Oldjand Cammon. 
bu %11/2, Discussion. Newsletter addressing. 
PRU, 


MUSWELL 
YCND March 
Itighgaute YCND 
St ALBANS, Herts. 2.30 - 4 pm. & Alma Road, 
Bi monthly meeting followed at 4.15 pni by dis- 
cussion with local Vietnam committecs, Herts 
Area CND. 


41-11 September, Sat-Sat 


MARBLE ARCH. 11 4am Walk to Porton to jotn 
demonstration at Chemical and Germ Wartare 
Establishment, Cttee 100. 


Ave. Mass 
Archway. 


HILL. 3 pm. Princess 
to Clissold Park via 


CHELTENHAM, Glos. 12 noon onwards. Corner 
of High St and promenade, Peace News selling. 
Contact R. Wallace, 31 Landsdowne Cres, 


CHOYDON. IL am to 4 pm. Trintty School. 
North End, Peace News and Sanity selling. 
Pollards 1945. CND and YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 am. Gaumont Cinema, 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact 
Lane, 42 Daneshill Road. 


Market 
David 


LONDON W.C.1. 10.30 am to 12. 6 Endsleigh 
Street. Coffee and discussion of current affairs, 
all welcome. PPU, 


LONDON W.C.2. 2.30 pm. Corner of Manct 
St and Charing Cross Rd. Open-air mecting. 
London C.100. 
OXFORD. 16 am 
News selling. 


to 4 pm. Carfax. Peace 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. &8 pm, White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, Quayside. 11 am 
ie pm. Bookstall. Helpers phone Gosforth 


youth,” heady with new power, was a 
recent one in our society and seemed a 
dangerous threat to the established 
order. When a fight on Clapham Com 
mon resulted in the death of one of the 
participants, the police saw their chance 
ta crack down on the offenders and by 
“getting their man” to int:midate the 
others into mending their ways and put 
a stop to the worst of the fighting. 


On reading Parker’s account of the trial, 
one cannot help concluding that Davies 
was convicted less on the evidence given 
than because of his way of life. Mr 
Justice [Hilbery drew the court’s atten- 
tion to the fact that Davies ran off leav- 
ing his defeated opponent bleeding from 
a cut face, and paused after the fight 
to comb his hair; judge, jury and public 
were shocked because this half-educated 
young Ishourer from a London back- 
street did not “fight clean" according to 
the middle-class or public-school stand- 
le to which we are expected to ad- 
iere. 
No doubt those responsible for the con- 
viction were sincerely convineed that 
Davies was a “bad type’? who must be 
punished severely to teach the others 
a Jesson; street-fighting was intolerable 
and must be stopped. But the impression 
one gets is of eagerness to find someone 
who could be condenined, declared guilty 
- not merely of this murder but of the 
whole increasing tide of violence that 
had been terrorising the law-abiding - 
and denounced for those aggressive im- 
ulses we all have within ourselves but 
Lave had to repress, For this, Michael 
Wavies endured ninety-two days in the 
condemned cell, while his case went to 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, and then 
to the House of Lords. After the re- 
prieve, he remained imprisoned until 
1960, 


This gripping account of a crime and 
of the punishment suffered by one of 
its perpetrators leaves many questions 
unanswered in the reader’s mind. Did the 
fighting on Clapham Common, and else- 
where, decrease as a result of the trial 
and conviction? Did Michael Davies's or- 
deal serve as a deterrent, permanent or 
ternporacy? One would like to know more 
about the victim, John Beckley - did he 
too have a sorrowing family? He is re- 
ferred to by name, nothing more, al- 
most as if he was unimportant; but 
perhaps it is even more urgent to try 
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8 September, Wednesday Negro, ri 


LONDON, Nui. 8 pm. 30 Adolphus Rd. Folk and Behind a 
and Poetry. Stoke Newington YCND. tlore had 


LONDON, N.is 8 pm. Stoke Newington Li 
Hall, Edwards Lane, Meeting of Hackney 


prat? 
oul" 
pre, 


cil for Peace in Vietnam, Speaker: 

Roberts. 

9 September, Thursday 
Hotes (Roort 


HKAUrTOUD 4.439 pm VICLOTIN in 


30). Inaugural meeting of Bradford peated 
Vietnam Cltce. Speaser: Tun koright. EH 
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LONDON, E11, 8 pm. Friends Meeting Haus 
Bush Road. Group Discussion, PPU. 


10 Sept, Friday 


GLOUCESTER. 7.30 pm. Slip Inn. 
- poetry with folk and juzz interludes. 
Personal — 


Warnings, 
Warn NVA. 
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Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Stree 
PPU open house. 


Wednesday 

BIRMINGHAM 19. 2. 10 pm. CND_ oft 
Factory Road. Regional Campaign ¢len, 
work, plone available - all comers welcoM 
Phone NOR. 2447. 


LONDON Nt. 6 - 8 pm. 5 Caledonian Rou 
Kings Cross, Peace News packing ~ volume 
welcome, 


LONDON W.C.1, 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh 
London Cttee of 100 working group mee 


LONDON W.C.2, 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Sttte 
Local leaflet distribution and return {ef 
Ireshments, PPU, “ 
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Earnest request? tw’, 

I sce the new Penguin dictionary | , | Rubi 

been making publicliy because ring th 


many kinky words in it. This ens¥) 
that it won't be used In schools it z 
also gets it a mention In the newspal’ga, 
Quite a feat for a dictionary to mgt « 
headline news really - maybe Pent | tow in th 
could bring out a kinky telephone d ft 
tory next year, Anyway Pve heen “ie 
sulting this dictionary to find aut 
pesnlie of certain words. Were 18°) 3" douhy 
result: CaN 


appeal: to make an earnest request +") tatia 


peace: absence of war... he 4 Gt 
news: recent and interesting event) it Noor up 
save: ake safe, rescue or pres® | : the 
from danger... #! xtc y 
liquidation: bankruptcy... assass? tara no 
tion, duit | yen an 
The dots above indicate of cours® “sor! wige 330% 
more than one definition Is given vedi by ved an 
cach word, With what I have Bio: yPWlati 
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Theodore Roszak 


THE WATTS 
RIOTS 


By far the most illuminating information 
ie 1, Pacial rioting that has disrupted 
‘ life of southern California for a 

day period and has left in its wake 
mac than 30 dead, nearly 1,000 injured 
att gimost $200 milion in_ property 

Mage has come from Michael Hannon, 

nee former Los Angeles policeman. Mr 
a fate docs not Mi, s'annon served on the Los Angeles police 

e ike him thal &ce for seven years, including five years 
ardon for Micl a predominantly Negro areas of the 
nore serious lly “ly, like Watts. 

d by the subley 
evious studies i a March of this year Patrolman Hannon 
wider back yroll i dismissed from the force because of 
» author docs nf Participation in a civil rights cam- 

| be en which featured the charge of 
dent of sociales Bere brutality towards minority group 
il Non ns In southern California. Mr Han- 

a Who ts a member of CORE, was pre- 
ing to produce witnesses to substan- 
by”, the charges of civil rights groups, 
ing vi yet his case has not been aired 
ain dictionar buble hearing. 


cd aust yating the riots, Mr Tannon was inter- 
ee ea Le ui lite by reporters from KPFA, the 
ae teria pele Rope’ subscription radio station in 
Te Hoy ey, California, and repeated the 
cenagtee Bengt, ty s he as told the press several times 
ee rclenhinm dit thy (2 the past few months. But against 
ay Pye been @o. Vgig 2tkeround of unprecedented race 
ae vind. outa eq Ce bis information takes on height- 
vords. Heruell we tun tenificanee. No reasonable person 
is, Mere lit, Coubt that the social and economic 
pert Uda the Watts ghetto provides the 
earnest reques’* | tay tlying cause of the riots. The popu- 
Ta R) maa? Cf Watts is over 75% Negro, and 
resting events i lig? UP in large part of recent arrivals 
escue or pres |. the southern American states. 


i ye ne 
| assassilt Nop tewness and transicncy of the Watts 
tig, Pcbulation adds to the disorgani- 
| Oven and drift of a community where 


‘ Ploy, 33% of the residents ara unen- 
of Pony nd 


{ 
i 


= 
= 


Mey .. 


ute of course t 
ition ig givell 


hat oY have ap 

iM , Wh, a secdndary 
h to cig an Tac | 4,201 education. Almost 300,000 of Los 
make sa tand i) thes’ 523,000 Negra population live 
ger aa ; wat: tre, /° 20 square mite Walts-Willowbraok 
4 cd vey OF | Midge @nd almost 30% of the children 
> bankrul “toke, (& in this community come from 
by Hy homes, lacking either a mother 


¥ nat | 2 

TOM McG Nar Uch more often, a father, 
fee 'f the ghetto itself was the powder 
uary 8 lle the Los Angeles police can be ered- 
Wo with supplying the explosive fuse to 
the pregtion. Accarding ta Mr Hannon, 
he Wedominantly white police force in 
fy, “atts area has come to think of it- 
Bitiohe an “farmy of occupation,” 
g 6 [ide ct! in the ghetto not to serve the 
eek £11 hy es of Watts, but to patrol Watts 
8 safe fi . 
28 atc (pen We Whiley nh aay 
to Mai fynt © taal the Los Angelus palice force has 


London Nt by fe iclally integrated since 1961, there 


or no Negroes on the force in 


positions of high responsibility; ia a 
community like Watts, where there are 
ordinarily more Negro officers on duty 
than elsewhere in the city, the force is 
still carefully kept under the contral of 
white policemen, The effect of this is to 
maintain the image of the police force 
in the gletto’s eyes as being a while 
man’s instrument of social control. 


While Mr fannon claims to know of 
several specific instances of unjust and 
brutal treatment by the Los Angeles 
potice in, Watts, he emphasises that it is 
the general spirit and attitude in which 
the police approach their routine, day- 
today work jin the ghetto that creates 
explosive tensions. Since they under- 
stand themselves to be an arnyy of occ 
pation patrolling a rebellious, “ foreign” 
population, the police tend to be surly, 
domineering and disrespectful in every 
aspect of their work with Nogroes. 


Ordinarily, when visiting a private home 
in the course of their duties, the palice 
will remove their caps, speak respect- 
fully, take a seat only when invited to, 
alc. And so they will behave, by and 
large, y the home is a white home, But 
when entering Negro homes, Me Han- 
non claims, officers behave wilh arra- 
gance and coniempl, stomping about the 
house “like Gestapo oilicers searching 
for a hidden Jew.” 


Police in prowl cars in the Watts area 
make a special point of harrassing Negra 
and mixed white and Negro couples in 
parked cars. They will descend upon 
saloons in the Watts area in groups ol 
8 or 10 to make a “ routine” investiga- 
tion, Which involves keeping everyoue 
in the saloon until a check is made 
through headquarters of their identifica 
tion. . which may take more than an 
hour. And in the meanwhile, {hey may 
“frisk” (search) everyone in the saloon 
and generally lord it over them, Accord: 
ing to Mr Hannon, the standard phrase 
for Negroes is “nigger”... and even a 
coloured San Mrancisea Chranicle re- 
yorter, covering the Watta riots, claims ta 
lave been called “ black bay” by police 
on duty in the area. 


It is no surprise ta learn that this 
oppressive and pervasive athitude of 
ratial supremacy on the part of white 
poticemen goes hand in hand with a 
very great doal of right-wing political 
aympathy on the farce, About 76% of the 
Los Angeles police force voted far 
Senator Goldwater in the 1964 elections. 
he southern California head of the John 
ftirch Soctety claims that 2,600 " peace 
officers" in his area belong to the Society. 
(There ary about 5,000 police men on 
the Los Angeles force.) It is the Birch 
Society which started the “support your 


local police” campaign that has now 
become widespread in California. One 
sOOs a yreat many cars carrying bumper 
stickers - distribtiled by the Birch Society 
- Which read “Support your police"... 
or some sinilar ATA Is The ratention of 
the campaign is to carry out the sort of 
programme Senator Guldwater advocated 
in his auest for the presidency: mora 
police and inore extensive police power 
as an answer (indeed, as the answer) to 
racial unrest and juvenile crime in 
Arnerica. 

One finds too, Mr lannon reports, that 
local police stations are well supplied 
with rightwing propaganda, while liberal 
or left-wing material is never permitted. 
Mr Hannon tay very well be the only 
socialist and civil rights activist tas he 
describes himself) on the Los Angeles 
Yoree. fle says he was converted to this 
leftish political position after a number 
of years on the force, and then bridled at 
how restricted he found himself in the 
expression of his views, 

While Pollee Chief William Parker foes 
free to record programmes for the ullra 
right-wing radio broadcast, the Manion 
Yorum, he insists that liberal or left- 
wing polities are a ilivisive and unhealthy 
influence on his foree. And Chief Parker 
runs his feree with extreniely dittle aut 
side supervision. There dees not even 
exis( in Los Angeles a civilian review 
board lo investigate camplaints af police 
brutality. 


The rightwing interpretation of the 
Watts riots has already begun to emerge, 
Conservative figures like California's 
Senator George Murphy have denied that 
slum conditions or police brutality 
played any part in the affaiy, Rather, 
“outside agitators " and a “ campaign of 
disrespect for Jaw and order" (whieh 


PRY Telales to the University of 
Califoruia student demonstrations of last 


winter) are to blame, 


It is an interpratation with which Chief 
Parker heartily agroes, claiming that 
groups of hardened eriminals fomented 
the enlite rot. The solution to the crisis 
in Los Angeles’ ghetto, as the rightwing 
sees ii, is ta gravida mute cops and 
mare National Guard troops with which 
ta patrol the area. And this in the face 
of the facet that tha Califernia state 
social welfare board issued a repart seven 
montha avo warping in some tdetall Unat 
unjoss a Jarge welfare programme were 
undertaker in the Watts arga this sum- 
mer, the visk of a social explosion would 
be dangerously high, 

Such a programme was never instituted: 
the furds for it were cal from the Cail. 


continued on page 10 
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AMERICAN INTENTIONS 


Vietnam and the peace movement 


a comment from Michael Randle 


If Lord Russell is right in the sense 
Malcolin Caldwell defines (August 27), 
there seems to be little point in a peace 
movement of any sort, aligned or non- 
aligned. If we are faced with an agyres- 
sive American inipertalism motivated by 
a desire to hold on to its wealth and 
privileges and prepared to annihilate 
whole peoples if necessary in order to 
do s0, there is little any of us can do 
beyond welcoming the Chinese acquisi- 
fion of nuclear weapons and perhaps 
following Mr Schoenman’s example in 
saluting the Vietcong, (‘We salute them 
and stand with them as once we did w.th 
the V'rench Resistance to Hitler" - 
Gbserver, August 15.) 7 


If in addition the cpithets “ Hitlerite” 
and “fascist” are thought appropriate 
for American society or its leaders (I 
Jo not know whether or not this is part 
of the Russell analysis) then the final 
nightmare has come - an aggressive Hit- 
lcrite state with the power and ruthless- 
ness to wipe out everyone in its path. 
lf this is a true picture, then “the 
violent defeat of American imperialism 
throughout the world” presents prob- 
lems no less formidable than those Mal- 
coim Caldwell sees facing the peace 
movement in its attempts to persuade 
America to surrender her privileges 
without war, 


But is this a fair picture of the world 
situation? When Malcolm Caldwell states 
the case at its most moderate, it is a 
very powerful one with a large measure 
of validity. “It does seem to me, how- 
ever,” he says, “to be broadly true that 
America is necessarily in the unenviable 
position of trying to preserve a stalus 
quo which so signally favours her.” It 
remains true that the US has been will- 
ing to contemplate, even in some meas- 
ure to encourage, considerable changes 
in the status quo in the post war period, 
in that it has in general looked with 
favour upon the emergence of former 
colonial territories to independent states, 
some of whom must be counted among 
the “newly emerging forces.” 


It can be argued that US economic in- 
terests stood to gain from these changes, 
and that where its interests were threat- 
enced, as in Vietnam, it took a very differ- 
ent line. My first point, however, is that 
itis wrong to suppose that American in- 
terests or American policy are necessar- 
ily and irrevocably inked with preserv- 
ing the status quo, If the US government 
js willing to contemplate changes in one 
situation there is at least the possibility 
that it may be persuaded to do so in 
another. The situation is at least that 
muth more flexible and less desperate 
than Malcolm Caldwell indicates. 


Even in those areas where it can be 
argued that vital US economic interests 
are involved, is it true that the American 


government is irrevocably committed to 
defending a position of privilege by back- 
ing discredited governments with mill- 
tary force? One important Iesson to be 
learned from the colonial struggle is 
that it has shown that a relationship 
based on privilege and exploitation can 
be re-arranged on a more equitable foot- 
ing to the jong term advantage of both 
parties (though I realise the process of 
economic liberation is far from = com- 
plete). Such a rearrangement becomes 
economically acceptable to the privileged 
power when it finds that the costs of 
maintaining its privileges are too high 
because of the resistance they provoke. 
This resistance may take the form of 
violence or non-co-operation or more 
probably a mixture of both. Amer.ca’s 
position is in certain limited respects 
analogous to that of a colonial power 
by virtue of its economic influence, 
but if rationally considered its interests 
will not in the long run be served by 
supporling the status quo at all costs, 
and it is clear from the debate within 
the US over Vietnam that there are a 
good many Americans who take this 
view, 


The debate in America over Vietnam, 
however, immediately introduces another 
factor, for it has not on the whole been 
conducted in terms of which policy best 
supports US economic interests. How- 
ever important a part these interests 
play in determining US policy, they are 
not the only considerations. Fear of the 
spread of Communism is an extremely 
important factor. It can be argued that 
this fear is merely the result of Ameri- 
ca’s determination to hold on to her 
privileges; but it is not the whole expla- 
nation. If Communism pases a threat to 
US capitalism, it poses no less a threat 
to individual freedoms which exist with- 
in American and other democratic so- 
cieties. We who live in such societies 
have the job of constantly pointing out 
the ways in which these freedoms are 
limited, but this does not mean that we 
should pretend they do not exist or that 
they are of no consequence. We must 
criticise the official Western view waich 
defines the cold war in terms of a simple 
opposition between the Free World an 
the fron Curtain world; we must he 
equally alert to the limitations of ex- 
pressing it simply in Marxist terms, as 
the over-privileged capitalist West ver- 
sus the progressive socialist countries. 
Both these views of the cold war have 
their measure of truth though if we are 
wise |} think we will avoid expressing 
them in the slogans of either side. 


Of course these two aspects of the cold 
war may not be equally important; per- 
haps most left-wingers would argue that 
the economic aspect is infinitely the more 
important. [ am not sure about this, be- 
cause I think what many ordinary people 
in this country and America fear most of 


all is the loss of the individual freedom 
that they do enjoy; this fear amounts to 
a psychological factor of great inport- 
ance. What | am convinced of is that at 
this time the left needs to be reminded 
that these freedoms are not just the 
myths of American war propaganda, I 
fancy we have got so used to snorting 
every time we hear the term ‘Free 
World” that we have begun to overlook 
the measure of truth it contains. 


It is because of the extent of freedom 
within American society that a _ real 
opposition has grown up there to pre- 
sent US policy in Vietnam. Isaac Deuts- 
cher at the London University teach-in 
said he thought this opposition of real 
importance and the first post-war break- 
through in the monolithic nature of 
American public opinion on questions of 
foreign policy. Similarly the civil rights 
movement is at once an exposure of 
America’s colour conscious capitalism 
and an indication of the measure of 
flexibility and freedom which neverthe- 
less exists in the society. Both pheno- 
mena are indications that Malcolm Cald- 
well’s statement, “the inflexibility of 
American society frustrates the democra- 
tic and progressive forces,” cannot be 
made without serious qualifications. 
Finally, may I make a plea that the 
peace movement remains non-aligned at 
least at the level of vocabulary, that it 
avoids the siogan-mongering of either 
side and the kind of undiscriminating 
thinking that goes with it. Perhaps this 
is the only sense in which the peace 
movement can be consistentiy non- 
aligned, for civarly not atl war situations 
are the equal and joint responsinihty 
of both siues, and clearly too it is poss- 
iple, without becoming partisan, to be- 
lieve that one side is more responsilie 
than the other for the general state of 
tension in the world. In Vietnam the US 
government must lake the major respon- 
sibility for the war, and being non- 
aligned does not mean that we should 
hesitate to say so. It does mean that we 
shouid eveid the kind of statement made 
by Lord Russell, that America is attemp- 
ting to “annihilate” the peopie of Viet- 
nam. Nor is it good enough for Malcolm 
Caldwell to argue that “ objectively ” the 
US policy of maintaining a military pie- 
sence there amounts lo this “since as 
long as there are some Vietnamese alive 
they will undoubtedly go on fighting.” 
By this argument almost every war in 
history becomes an altempt by one 
nition to annihilate another, since one 
side or both usually declare that they 
will fight to the last man. 


To accuse one nation of attempting to 
annihilate another is in the ordinary use 
of language to accuse it of deliberately 
trying 10 Wipe out all that nation’s in- 
habitants as a matter of calculated poli- 
ey; and this is the scnse in which it 
will normally be taken. The tragedy is 
that real wars of annihilation are not 
unknown, and that in an age of nuclear 
weapons they are much more feasible 
and therefore more likely; this makes 
it imperative to use the term discrimina- 
tingly. It is one thing to point to the 
danger of US policy leading it into a 
war of annihilation in Vietnam, it is 
another to accuse it of having embarked 
on such a war at a time when it is still, 
under pressure from its own right wing, 
avoiding the kind of wholesale attack on 
civilian centres which was a feature of, 
say, the Kcrean war. 


Similarly I think the peace movement 
should take every opportunity to refute 
the suggestion that America is a “ [Tit- 
lerite” or “fascist” country. In the 
Dulles era it had to combat the same 
kind of thinking applied to Russia. It is 
exactly this kind of thinking which leads 
one side or the other to the conclusion 
that war is inevitable. 


If the peace movement can avoid using, 
and thinking in the categories of «o'd 
war slogans, it will be in 4 better posi- 
tlon not only to retain some kind of 
respect from both sides, but, more im- 
portantly, to define the problems of 
peace and its own role in maintaining 
peace more dispaasionately and more ac- 
curately. 


COLUMN 


Writing last year in Peace News (Mare 
6), Kenneth Campbell said of Le COF 


busier: 
“For years he suffered disappo tt 
ment after disappointment. Hi 


We can hardly hegin to mourn adequit® 
ly the death of a man like Le Corbus 6 
but we should be mourning the fact thé 
it takes so many years before a genius 
is recognised, and that in the meantim 
he can be misunderstood and misrept® 
sented and vulgarised. It is not oily t 
Corbusier, but practically every g°¢? 
innovator in all of human activity. 
don't seem to be able to tell a genil® 
from a charlatan, an enemy from *: 
saviour. Perhaps we should stop to thi 
to learn and understand before we deci! 
to detest or to adulate. 
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JAYAPRAKASH 


dy 
iy) Prakash Narayan, popularly known 


JP, the man who not so long ago 
4 seriously and persistently tipped 
Successor to Jawaharlal Nehru, re- 
wa described himself as “one of 
tho Most unpopular persons moving 
ay cut the country today.” Right-wing 
ny ents and communalists compete in 
“rging him with treason and sinister 
ives, There are calls for his arrest 
brace Tndian parliament, gross misre- 
ang ftation of his speeches in the press 
Une largety due to the latter, widespread 
“ertainty as to the real position of 
ting Che-time here of the independence 


fo a fundamental re-examination of 
Marxist-Socialist means and ends in the 
light of developments in Russia and 
elsewhere, 


He came to place ever greater emphasis 
on finding the right means, means not de- 
feating the values sought for but embody- 
ing them. He found himself rediscovering 
and moving ever closer to the eoneepts 
developed hy Gandhi as “it became clear 
that materialism as a philosophical ott. 
laok could not provide any basis for 
ethical conduct and any ineentive ta 
ear Ak; aps sth to be proms 
MO rye) ae voeintice DY the Gandhian Sarvotlaya mavement, 
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‘AC country, AUN ud ven eade S. ia 
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per Mltward culmination of a lifelong — of power are abolished. The more this 
“Hal search for the realisation of new polilics grows, the more the old 
ley ilies of freedom and equality in polities shrinks. A real withering 
toy; Of social organisation and action, away of the state!" } 
ign HE from the Soviet brand of Marx. He is, in other words, very much in the 
arly Which he embraced during his mainstream of national affairs, involved 
Sons" Studios in the US) ta Democratic all the way in the torrent ef change 
Cots (after a break with the Indian enveloping modern India, but, as a free 
Muy tists over their negative stund spent, outside the divisive factions of 
“8 the struggle for independence) parties wasting precious energies in the 
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constant strugele for power, And it is 
this freedom, coupled with an unflinch 
my courage oand strautht-forwardnaess, 
which bas amade him the contreversial 
personabty he is. even thaagh he holds 
no outward position oof power ar 
authority, dus statements, especially in 
the sphere of India's foreign relations, 
raise storms In the press and the nation 
at Jarpe. 


The reason seems to he that here is a 
man who very clearly perceives and 
points out the incompalibility of same 
of the major frends of the nation with 
its professed ideals. A “rising spint of 
violence ? is maniwesting Hoelf in more 
than one sphere of national life. An 
intransivent and dopmiatic stand oon 
Kashauir is helpings to poison relation- 
slips Witt Pakistan; a narrow and 
seetarlan nationalism is thriving on the 
instabibty in) regard to) Pakistin atid 
China; Hindn communalism is reviving 
in the garb of patriotism: and, im cases 
such as the languare issue or the Napa 
problem, sections of the peaple are 
finding it hard to get a hearing on 
tegitimate pmoevances withont resorting 
to violence. If one adds to this the evi- 
dent Jopsicedness of national planning 
- and phenomena sucht as a military 
hudeet feur times as big as the total 
agricultural outlay ofr an ever more 
voeal demand for an Indian atom bonb 
- the picture indeed appears bleak. 


Thus the diversity and seeming tuicoen- 


nectedness of JI*s many activities 
springs from his fundamental concern 
fov freedom and non-violence in’ the 


setting of modern ladia. 


Recently controversy has raged over the 
Rann of Kuteh avreement between the 
fovernments of India and Pakistan, 
From the left to the right of the party 
spectrum political leaders showered 
criticism on the agreement on grounds 
of “nattanal honour,” "selling out to 
Pakistan” etc. JP weleamed the agree- 
ment, pointing ont its fairness and the 
fact thal the government in its 1959-60 
agreements with Pakistan ad bound it 
self ta the course now taken. This course 
is very inuch in line with the resolution 
of the Jatest Sarvodaya conference, 
where, largely at the instance of JP, a 
number of realistic proposals for sething 
border disputes were advovated. As far 
as India’s bayders are concerned, specdy 
demarcation through joint boundary 
commissions, negotiation and if aecess- 
ary arbitration was urged; for interna: 
tional border conflicts in general it was 
suggested that the Serretary-General of 
the UN be pranted powers of personal 
Intervention at his own initiative, 


JP looks hopefully at the precedent 
set in the case of Kutch, but fears that 
the nation is too obsessed with the 
Kashmir question to allow this ray of 
hope to turn into a general improvement 
of Indo-Pakistan relations, If the pres 
ent state of tension, with its concomitant 
military spending, is allowed to. econ 
tinue, the future of both nations is in 
peril. Hence JP has taken up the Kash- 
miy question as one of the top priorities, 
advocating a dispassionate assessment 
of the possibilities of a political settle- 
ment with Pakistan. 


India’s stand is that the accession of 
Kashmir is “final and irrevocable,” a 
fact which is belied by bath histery (the 
Aecession act contains a qualifying 
clause subjecting it to the approval af 
the people of Kashmir) and tie Hay-to- 
day situation in the area, which obvious. 
ly is not a stabilised or peaceful one, The 
prob'em is there, and needs to he 
tackled, a fact which many Indians seem 
to want ta deny, 

The Indo-Pakistan Reconciliation Com 
mittee ig a valuable instrument in this 
respect, but it suffers fram the laek of 
& counterpart in Pakistan, But it: haa 
been able to make personal contarts 
with the heads of the two savernments; 


it was through its 1964 mission to West: 


Pak’stan that the flrst meeting between 
Ayub Khan and Shastri materialised. 


Between the elaim of “ final and irrevs- 
cable accession” and Pakistan's insistence 
on 4 plehiscite (which they expect to 
turn out in their favour) IP Js nrencsing 
a political settlement recognising Palcisy 
tan's interests in the area under her 
occupation, Indian rights to Jammu and 
Ladhak, and constituting the Kashmir 


Valley into a nentralised and demilly 


tarised iuily autonomous state, its se 
eurity guaranteed jointly by Indis, Pakia- 
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tan, the UN and possibly other friendly 
nations, Butoin view of the wall of ap- 
position Within the country ab preseut 
to proposals like these, it is nok bhely 
lo dualerialse easily or soon, 


More concrete results tive been eh 
tained dn the case of another festering 
sore on the national body, the protitem 
of Nagaland. Through the efforts of thie 
threeameniber peace mission, made up 
of JP, the Rev Michael Scott and the 
Cinef Minister of Assam, Chatiha, a 
cease-fire agreement was reached dast 
September piving the Navas a first taste 
of peace, after over a decade of puérrndta 
warfare and gavernment reprisals, The 
task of the peace mission is extremely 
deheate as it has to fhnchoan dn an at 
mosphere charged with oo misundrr- 
slandings, susplcton and sensitiveness, 
and try to reconcile the contradictory 
standpoints of the Napa unddryrouoad 
and the government of India, 


Tt has ¢ften played the part of “post 
office” where direet communication bad 
broken down, and it has the credit of 
resolving a number of opposing interpre: 
tations of words and statements that 
proved obstacles in reaching an under- 
standing. Further complications are the 
persistent efforts of Calcutta and As 
sam newspapers to make this effort fail, 

The initial goal of a cease-fire fulfilled, 
the peace mission is now going ahead 
with the task of working out and reach 
ing an agreement for a permanent settler 
ment between the two sides, There js at 
present a temporary deadlock in these 
negotiations, but hopefully dt will be 
resolved through the proved skill and 
patience of the peace mission. If it t@ 
able to carry the Naga problem to a 
fruitful solution it will have a profound 
impact on the atmosphere in India, naw 
increasingly impatient with those advo- 
cating peaceful solutions to national 
problems. Through these concrete ex- 
periences in peacemaking, JP sees great 
potentialities for this kind of indepen: 
dent third-party intervention, The peara 
movement generally would da well ta 
watch these developments closely, ago 098 
they may indicate possible approaches in vag 

other areas of international and national 
conflict, 


In the case of China, however, JP does 
not see the same road open. The chan: 
nels of communication that were tried 
were found closed, and remain so, But 
lessons haye been learnt since the con: 
fusing attack on the northern” border 
in 1962, As Vinoba Bhave poe out 
at the time, it was not the military 
challenge which posed the real danger 
to India, but the. ideological saben 
of the Communist promise of equality 
and prosperity for a country ridden by 
inequality of ghastly proportions. 


JP realised that the common Sarvodaya 
assumption » that the Gramdan villages, 
through their experience of adapting the 
nonvwislent method in economic and 
wroperty matters, would find a nan-vin- 
ent answer as they had in 1962). wag: 
unfounded, The “nonvidlent” villagers 
responded as any other Indians ta the 
Chinese attack, and today JP spares na 
energy in explaining the relationship 
between the “ideological. aggression,” © 
the national military, and the Gramdan 
Village, He points out that the militar 
(and more sa the atem bomb) canna 
provide an answer, |t only divarta re. 
sources away from the real needs: of the 
doople. The anawer lies in ugmakin 
he very basis of Communist appeal, 
which is the chaotic distribution. of 
Wealth in the country, If the willaverg < 
can raise themselves to a higher devel 
of property relationships thraveh ihe © 
cooperative Gramdan effort and saly 
the prablems of jand distribution anc 
exploitation non-violently, there willthen 
be Hitle left for the Chinese Ce 
nists  Gwhether inside the countey. ap 
outside) to agitate abouts 

dP feels that the conerote expe 

of solving day-taday problem 
violently, as atterapted thraugh Grim: 
dan and Shanti Sena (the Peace Anay) — 
may still hecame a real foundation fer 
4 wider adoption of non-viglenve . exten 
(ling even to the international flaid 
if these relationshipa are ¢enselously 
held up before the Gramdan. villagers 
and Peace Army yolunteers. Dut mich 
heeds to he dohe Hf this is to counte 
affectively the prevailing spirit. af 
“toughness “and violence, 0 


nee 
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Albert Hunt 


The Berliner Ensemble in Britain 
or, What is wrong with British theatre ? 


“Why did they keep us waiting outside?” 


“"'Phey hadwt finished fitting their 


revolve, They’ve brought their own 


revolve - ours wasn’t good enough for them.” 
“They're so arrogant. Good God, when we go abroad, we never worry 


what stages we play on.” 


(Overheard on the first night of the Berliner Ensemble scason in 


London.) 


“Tf we could learn to look instead of gawking, 
We'd see the horror in the face of farce. 

Wf only we would act instead of talking, 

We wouldn’t always end up on our arse.” 


KMpilogue to The Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui. 


The visit of the Berliner Ensemble could 
hardly have been more timely. In a 
yumumer in which two important new 
plays by Arden have been given a tepid 
reception, and David Mercer's neurotic 
Ride A Cock Horse tas been rapturous- 
ly welcomed; in which Puntila has been 
dismissed as a bad play saved by yood 
acting; and Osborne’s A Patriot for Me 
has been hailed as a masterpiece; and in 
which the Arts Council have once again 
congratulated themselves on their suc- 
cessful efforts to maintain the high stan- 
dards of British theatre, the Iensemble’s 
presencoa ought to have brought back 
some sense of proportion, 


The Berliner may be past their hest - 
in the last year Uve heard sharp criti- 
cism of their policies. But the fact re- 
mains that for intelligence, wit, galety 
and theatrical skijl there isn't a com- 
pany here that can beyin to approach 
them. Only Theatre Workshop at its 


best was in any way comparable, and 
Joan Littlewood isn’t working in the 
theatre any longer. 


What makes the Berliner so great? Most 
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of the critics who, after the first night, 
used words like “stunning”? would 
probably be content to ascribe their suc- 
cess to technical accomplisliment. And 
it’s true that this accomplishment, to- 
gether with a scrupulous attention to 
detail, enables the group to work with 
astonishing relaxation and to achieve 
effects which most of our directors 
wouldn’t even begin to conceive. 


But such attention doesn't exist in a 
vacuum. It springs from a concept of 
theatre. And in spite of all the talk of 
breakthroughs and avant-garde experi- 
ments in recent years it is a concept 
which is still completely alien to most 
of those working in British theatre. The 
actor I overheard saying he didn't care 
what stage he played on abroad wasn’t 
expressing versatiiity but a lack of in- 
volvement with the basic materials of 
his work. To see why this lack of in- 
volvement comes about, one has only to 
look at the yardstick by which our 
theatre is measured. For example, A 
Patriot for Me, 


It was John Osborne who, nine years 


ago, heralded the breakthrough in Bri- 
tish theatre. After a decade in which 
strong passions and controversial 
thoughts had been carefully kept out of 
the theatre, the violent assertions of 
Jimmy Porter and his verbal assaults 
on the establishment came as a release. 
Things were being shouted in’ public 
{hat most of us had been muttering in 
private: we welcoined Look Back In 
Anger for reasons not directly concerned 
with its qualities as a play. 


Not that it was without quality. 
Osborne's rhetoric itself was worth 
hearing. But beyond that Osborne 


showed a capacity for probing sexual 
conflicts in a disconcertingly open way. 
The scenes which still work for me are 
those in which one has the sense of two 
people obsessively in love with each 
other who nevertheless goad each other 
mercilessly. But even these scenes crash 
in the end into a sentimentality which 
was only tolerable in 1956 because our 
stage had been for so long devoid of any 
feeling at all. 

The reason for this collapse - the reason 
why, for example, that bears and 
squirrels bit at the end is so embarras- 
sing - is linked directly with the form 
Osborne uses. Osborne presents his play 
as if we're peeping through a keyhole 
at other people's lives. He's working in 
the naturalist convention which assumes 
that you take away one wall of a room 
and watch what goes on inside, as if you 
weren't there at all. And no doubt funny 
things do go on in rooms, as JTitchcock 
showed in Rear Window, and we can 
quite believe in the bears and squirrels, 
because most of us, if we admit it, have 
private childish games of our own. Only 
most of us wouldn't like to be caught 
playing them - which is why we're em- 
barrassed when we catch other people 
like this. 


In a later play, Under Plain Cover, 
Osborne used this embarrassment, turn. 
ing it back on us by interposing an ack- 
nowledged keyhole-peeper, a journalist, 
between us and the intimacies we were 
observing. He let us in on the games of 
a fetishist couple, only he did so by 
letting us see them first through the 
eyes of a postman, and later by intro- 
dueing the journalist who, in his nasti- 
ness, embodied our own curiosity. This 
distancing device enabled Osborne, for 
a few minutes in the play, to present 
what most of us, with the journalist, 
would see as “abnormal,” in the mast 
matter of fact way. (flere again the play 
collapsed when Osborne threw in, quite 
gratuitously, the fact that the fetishists 
were brother and sister, after which he 
turned his attention to one of his blis- 
tering attacks on the press.) 

This scene in Under Plain Cover is par- 
ticularly relevant to A Patriot for Me. 
For, once again, Osborne is dealing with 
“abnormality” - this time with homo- 
sexuals - and once again he seems to be 
trying to present his characters simply 
as peopie with different tastes, who are 
driven into desperate situations by the 
attitude society takes up towards them. 


By far the most successful scene in 
A Patriot for Me is that of the drag ball, 
at which all the guests are men dressed 
as women, with a “ Baroness” (played 
by George Devine) presiding. It's a 
funny-sad scene, with the actors clearly 
enjoying their caperings. But the focus 
provided by the postman and the journ- 
alist in Under Plain Cover has once 


“On stage, one sees these business- 
men confined in a small box, almost 
like animals in a 200. They are 
dressed in dark clothes and they 
have white faces and throughout 
the scene they scarcely move. At 
intervals, a ticker-tape sends in- 
formation which disturbs them.” A 
scene from the Berliner Ensemble’s 
production of The Resistible Rise of 
Arturo Ui (by courtesy National 
Theatre), 


again disappeared, We simply have the 
sense of eavesdropping al a privale 
party - and, once again, most of us ilo 
silly things al private parties anu 
wouldn’t like to be recorded doing them 
If the idea is to give the bourgeols Ly 
all of us an easy kick, the scene sve 
ceeds: but if Osborne is really tryme 
to tell us something about homosexuals 
he fails. Mor the image of the home 
sexual we're given is the conventioi 
camp image. All the scene really tells 4 
is how actors act when they're pretedins 
to be homosexuals, and how ridiculouF 
people at parties are. 

The scene might make some sort of 
sense if the intention were to sho¥ 
the difference between this camp playite 
and the genuine feelings of a home 
sexual, I suspect that this is wha 
Osborne is at, for the hero, Redl, 
there in his uniform, with a young mah 
also in uniform, who is clearly ae 
turbed by the goings-on, and who, wel* 
toll later, is the real’ love of Redl?| 
life, But if this is what Osborne wants 
it never happens, simply because Dev! 
and his troupe are so much more there 
in a concrete, physical sense, than t 
dreary purveyor of clichés who is SsuU¥ 
posed to be the centre of the play: 


It’s this hole at the middie of the pla 
that throws into sharp relief Osborne? 
concept of theatre. For at first sit | 
A Patriot for Me owes a lot to Breet 
It has a “narrative” form, with a 10 
of short, episodic scenes; it spans 
social epoch and takes place in !° 
centres of two great empires. And it tell 
the story of an outsider, a Jew, wi 
through sheer ability, rises to an in 
portant position in the Austrian intel! | 
gence, but who discovers he’s a home 
sexual, allows himself to be plat 
mailed and finally commits suicide 
preserve intact the honour of the @ 
tablishment. 


xcept that the play doesn’t in fat 


tell this story at all. We're told that Re 
is a Jew, but we're never shown wit 
being a Jew is like; we're told he b* 
military ability, but we're never show | 
him being able. All the important thil | 
happen between the scenes. For | 
ample, one would have thought that 
moment Redl admits to himself 
he’s a homosexual ought to be a VI | 
point in the play. 

What happens is that we see Red sittin? 
waiting for a friend at a café table. % 
the next table is a young man who % 
staring at him The friend arrives, inv! d 
Redi to a party, Red! declines, ®% | 
the friend leayes, And the young My 
comes over and says, “meaningfully, je 
know what you want.” “Why, you HE, 
rat!” shouts Redl, Q'm quoting 1 
memory.) Blackout. 


In the next scene, Red} is in bed wily 
a subordinate. “ Darling," he says, “ van 
have I waited so long?" The young ™ if 
gets up, goes to the door and tel oy 
a group of thugs who work Redl Os | 
and rob him. * Yow ll get used to UR 
one of them says as they go ant. “rag 
that’s all we’re shown of Redt becom” | 
a practising homosexual, 

r 


The point is that, apart from the tts 
ness of the dialogue, that black en 
evades all the real questions, How, ‘ely 
you've discovered in such an unilh 
way that you're a homosexual, GO roth 
hegin to do something about it? * ap 
for instance, does it affect the way ays! 
walk and the way you look af "a 
Ifow do you set about finding some?’ iy 
to zo to bed with, if that’s wha 
want? Haw do you come to go 10. qo 
with one of your subordinates? TOW jus 
you choose this particularly danse or! 
form of indulgence rather than ano on? 
And how, if you're a subordinate 1 our 
racket, do you set about trapplne 2 
superior officer? 


ant tht 
Because we're told nothing about ng 


concrete details of this proces®. jg 3 
we're left with is twa abstraction “pip 
hed. On one abstraction we 4 yhe 


I. 
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Crook. But because the situation is so 
abstract, it begins to reverberate with 
‘leanings. The homusexttal is a Victim, 
Me is at the mercy of Society; and at 
‘ue merey of his own Nature; and there- 
tore a Tragic Hero. 


Mere are a few moments in A Patriot 
Sr Me when that disturbing imagina- 
Aa of Osborne’s breaks through. They 
ber the moments which touch on Os- 
Peres recurring theme ot sterility. 
wate’s semething obsessional about the 
aye tn Orborne, sex is divorced from cre- 
On. An uneasy peace is only established 
‘i Ook Back In Anger when Alison an- 
hice that she can’t have any more 
Conten the couple in) Under Plain 
in thei shut themselves off completely 
ite NClr private eames; now we have the 
Tility of the homosexual, 
Oincidence - ar is it + the self- 
Tating novelist in David Mercer’s 
ine & Cock Horse is obsessed by the 
Manat theme. It's a pretty private and 
witful theme, and seems to be linked 
he personal dislocation all those of 
faniwie have grown away from our 
ther y beckgrounds sometimes feel. And 
this "5 some connection, too, between 
tea] dislocation and the impotence we 
Cont When we're confronted by the great 
‘emporary issues. 
leg Dower of Look Back In Anyer had 
hay ‘0 (lo with Osborne as a dramatist 
Y) | With his ability to locate these areas 
Son peeration, In other words, we re- 
th.™ed, not to the play, but becuuse 
Whiop AY set off vague reverberations 
Belting Made , Us feel we were at last 
try} & to grips with feelings we'd heen 
NE to ignore. 


q 
boa he same way, A Patriot for Me only 
Day to work if we ignore the actual 
hoi, WU simply use it as a starting 
ago,7,. 90 the indulgence of our own 
Thus, Tynan feels strongly 
he way society treats homasex- 
4 yin SPles, and sces the tae as an 
K on society. Whereas Hobson can 
wout suffering and sacrifice and 
We talon and the tragie fatality, And 
hp hut all walk out of the theatre feel- 
Na Understanding we are to be able 
‘ng W Buch tolerance to homosexuals, 
inp Me Sophisticated we are at not 
é wcked by seeing men in bed 
'T. (We're prepared, in fact, to 
the banality of what they say.) 
f course, how stupid the Lord 
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Chamberlain is, as always. 

A Patriot for Me would not, in fact, be 
worth writing about at all but for its 
reception: it’s simply an interesting 
dramiatist's worst plav. But that recep- 
tion itself tells us a lot about the clim- 
ate of British theatre. 


In what way, then, is Brecht different? 
At the beginning of The Res stible Nise 
of Arturo Ui there are four dummies on 
the stave in glass cases: Hindenburg, 
Goebbels, Goering and Witler, in full 
regalia, medals and all. A man comes on 
to the stage and announces “a pangster- 
show to end ail ganster-shows.” One hy 
one, he introduces the four characters: 
Ola Dogsborough, white-faced and white- 
haired, who steps fram behind Hinden- 
burg'’s case; Givola the Florist, smooth 
and smiling; Giri, the Joker (“ They 
call him Superclown"), who steps from 
behind Goering, his face fixed in a 
perpetwal grin, his wave that of the 
good, jolly fellow; and last, Ui himself, 
small and insignifieant, in Wis shabby 
brown raincoat, nol knowing where to 
put his hands or how to walk. 


Thus, trom the first moment, the play 
establishes the dialectic of its theme, 
what the epilogue calls “the horror in 
the heart of farce,” Throughout the play 
we are ta be faced with the fact that, 
as Brecht puts it, “ this small-time bum” 
is the man who had the power to des- 
troy a world, And the duality is) pre- 
sented as a concrete image on the stage. 


“Truth is concrete” was Brecht’s motto 
- and the Berliner Masemble's concept 
of theatre is ef expression in concrete, 
physical terms, The text is seen as one 
element in this concrete statement. Thus, 
in the opening scene of the play, the 
text states that a group of businessinen 
in the offices of the Cauliflower Trust are 
faced with a crisis. Cauliflowers are 
not selling. One of them suggests that 
Arturo Ui, whose fortunes as a gangster 
are in # State of decline, will sell their 
eauliflowers at gunpoint. His offer is 
rejected, and instead the businessmen 
decide to go to Dupysbaraugh for a 
publie loan. 


This is what is in the text. On stage, 
one stes these businessmen confined in 
a small box, almost like animals in a 
zag, ‘hey are dressed jin dark clothes 
and they have white faces and through- 
oul the seene they searcely move. At 
intervals, a Uicker-tapo sends informa. 


“The paradox is that) stvlisation 
turns the batile into a physical 
fact.” The duel scene in the Ber- 
liner Fusemble’s production of 
Coriolanus ( by courtesy National 
Thealre). 


tion which disturbs them. 


Outside the box, on a lower level, his ear 
ahnost to the door, watts Ui, He is 
shabby and crinving. Whenever any of 
them opens the door, he rises hopefully, 
only to sink back avain when he real- 
ises he’s not wanted. Hes a comic aut 
sider, supplicating. And yet lus presence 
is a threat, menacing the frightened 
elegance of the world inside. At the end 
of the play, he will be raised on a 
platforin high above these men, threaten- 
ing the world - but even then his shirt 
will fly uncontroHably out of his trous- 
ers. 

This combination of comic shabbiness 
and unrestrained violence is there in 
Ui throughout the play. It informs every 
speech and every gesture that Schail 
makes. Dotrice, in his performance of 


Puntila at the Aldwych, has the two 
moods - pay diaunk, crnel sober; but 
when he’s) drunk there’s never any 


hint of the cruelty, and when he's sober, 
the bonhomie is Jdeft behind. Datrice 
blocks the character out in) sceues. fn 
Schall’s performance, the dialectic is 
worked out ino a wealth of conerele 
detail. There's a scene in a hotel, for 
example, in which Uj agrees with Roma 
to dispose of Giri. Left alone Ui re- 
hearses the speech he will inake to 
Roma’s men. ie leaps on to his chair, 
slrikes a pose, begins his speech, and 
falls over the back of the chair. Care- 
fully he picks himself up, replaces him- 
self on the chair, strikes his pose, and 
looks down to measure his position, be- 
fore going on with the violent speech. 
Schall is a Chaplin whe can kill. 


Brecht answers all the hows that Os- 
burne evades, How does Ui succeed in 
petting the support of the small shop- 
keepers? Ile talks to them from a win 
dow, but they are unresponsive. One of 
them, Hook, is Joud in refusal, One of 
the gangsters sinus a sentimental song, 
while Girt goes round collecting in a 
hat for the widew of a man they've 
just murdered. (The © widow,” a moll, 
stands demurely beside Givala, who tips 
the collection from Ciri's hat into his 
own und then into the tart's hag.) Mean- 
while, across the stage, between the 
singer and the tradesmen, goes a line 
of gangsters carrying: cans of petrol, In 
the background there is a red plow. 
A warehouse is on fire - it belong to the 
loudniouthed Hook... 


In the Ensemble’s praduction, we're 
shaw. We trace the rise of UW} step by 
calculating step, and we trace if ia 
physical actions. Brecht ist interested 
In Willer as a person « he would never 
have made the point that David ‘Turner 
makes about Bottomley, that Bottomley’s 
last words were, “f£ want milk," thus 
offering a private explanation of Hot- 
tomley'’s behaviour. “ The great political 
eriminals,” writes Brecht, “are not ea 
much great political criminals as the 
perpetrators of great political erimes, 
which is altogether different.” Ui is a 
concrete demonstration of how Jither 
was able to carry out his crimes. 


{Vs because the Brecht company is 
primarily concerned with showing, and 
with showing the how, that attention 
is paid ta all those physical details that 
are washed away in our productions in 
a flaw af mood. Take, for instance, the 
battle in Coriolanus, between Autidius 
and Caius Martius. tn our Shakespearian 
productions the swurddfights are seen as 
something ta be eat round as quickly 
as possihle, The Berliner berraw from 
that seene in Chinese theatre in which 
twa men fight in a dark room, the ae- 
tions ereating the darkness on a fully 
lit stage, and the fight eradually turnings 
inlo a vital dance, in Corielanus, the 
Movements are alse ritualistic, The 
protagonists are twa light and pracetul 
daacers wetghed down by heavy armour, 
As they clash anil sidle-step and leap, they 
are like bantam-weihts in slaw motion. 
the loudspeakers roar an aceonpanti- 
ment: “Aaanaaaau - filius, Calusa 
Mavuarhus ... ° The paradox ig that 
stylisalion turns the battle into a phy- 
sical fact. 
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if Ui shows a shabby comedian dome 
nating the world wth bis violence, 
Brecht’s Coriolunus shows us a deren 
dary hero as a man simply duing his 
Job, who quits when its brought home 


to him that he's not irreplaceable, 
Schal’s  Corjolanus has) the — herai¢e 
qualities - the physical courage, the dis 


dian of the couimon herd - bur at the 
same time he’s a short, imaenifleant 
Inan whose exile is easual Che sunply 
throws away his red cansul's cloak and 
walks out) and whose death is lenoble: 
he is hacked dowa in middaughter by 
What looks like a rugger scrum, 


In the same way, Helene Weigel cont 
Wetely uidereuts the emational appeal 
of Volumnia's great speech. What is 
normally played as an impassioned plea 
for fillal respect becomes, in Brecht's 
version, no more than a device for 
taining time. With her hands by her 
side, and her hady quite sil, Heleno 
Weigel speaks the lines as if they were 
inerely part of a diplomatic ritual. What 
is really voing to deprive Corlalatus 
of his role is the smoke rising fram the 
forges of the peaple of Rame creating 
their own weapons .., 


It's interesting to compare the critical 
response to A Patrtat for Me and to the 
Berliner Ensemble, The eritics have been 
willing enough to say what they think 
the Oshorne play jis about, and this 
rarely bears any relation to what hap- 
pens on the stage. With the Berliner, 
the critics have on the whole been eazer 
fo dscribe what happens on the slage + 
but have tried to avoid confronting the 
content of the plays, For Phillip Haje- 
Wallace, for instance, Ui was an example 
of how, by sheer theatricality, you can 
make something of a bad play. And 
although Uarald Hobson has now be- 
latediy discovered that Brecht is aware 
of contradictious - a discovery that had 
understundably claded bhna when he saw 
British productions af the plays - he 
sees this awareness as existing in spite 
of Urecht’s Marxism. 


The basis of Urecht’s theatre is material 
ist (its truths exist only in concrete 
situations) and dialectic Gt is made up 
of the caming together of contradictory 
elements), To say that the complexities 
of his style exist in spite of his Marxism 
ds to play with wards. 


And this is why the gap between our 
theatre and the Berliner’s won't he 
bridged by acquiring new techniques, 
Just as, by avlopling a narrative form and 
tho projection of slides, Osbarne can't 
write a Brechtian play, 60 our actora and 
diyectors wan't achieve the Berlinse's 
effectiveness simply by learning “coal” 
methods. 


The first step towards recreating a 
meaningful theatre in this country must 
come from 3 willingness to loak clodely 
at the role theatre might play in our 
lives, reeht's theatre arose aut of a 
pail strujade. He once wrote that 
w dived in a world of apple blossom 
and the house palnter’s speeches: but 
that {t was the house palater's speechen 
that drove him te write. Al {he cam 
Hexifies and delights of his theatre 
spring front his delernunation ta reveal, 
in concrete language and starting fram 
the hasic materials of theatre, the con: 
tradicions of the snclat sltuatian in 
which he was involved. 


The struggle may have shifted a hit 
wince Brecht was writing, bot the ned 
for a socially releyant theatre remains 
as strang a5 ever. ft is uine years aince 
the Herliner Ensembles last visited Lon- 
don; and wine years aince the fiest pro- 
quctlon of Look Haek In Anger. ‘The 
inainstream oof eilish thuatte since 
{946 has followed Osborne in his shrih 
cries af antag cH protest rather than 
rocht in his efforts ta understand. 


Ts it ton much to hope that in the next 
few years we shall begin fo “learn io 
look instead of gawking?” 


Altert Ri is the Poase Nowa theatre 
eritie, 
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Malcolm Caldwell Liv! ng as if a | 


Seeds of Liberation edited by Paul 
Goodman (George Braziller, New York, 
$7.50). 

This bulky volume consists of 50 articles 
and 24 poems reproduced from the 
little American periodical with the big 
repufation . Liberation. The contributors 
jnelude, apart from the editor, such 
distinguished figures in the peace move- 
ment as Kenneth Boulding, Bertrand 
ltussell, A. J. Muste, Stephen King-Hall, 
Mulford Sibley, Dave Dellinger, Bayard 
Rustin, and Lewis Mumford. Since re- 
e¢iving this book for review I have 
noticed that if seems to jump out from 
the bookcase into the hands of friends, 
who then spend the rest of their stay 
poring over it rather unsociably. It is, 
naturally enough, highty readable and 
apposite, 

There is some straight REpOTENE, as of 

events in the American South and in 

Cuba. This is good, lively, immediate 

stull, Then there are essays on such 

themes as non-violence, political power, 
and the kind of society the future holds 
out to us. Kenneth Boulding’s contribu- 
tion on ‘ post-civilisation,” and Robert 
Theobald'’s on cybernation and human 


rights are stimulating and provocative. 
They point out that Man is on the 
threshold of an age of plenty, which 
will require us to re-think many accepted 
positions, However, between Man and 
the day of licit idleness there yawn 
vaping chasms, marked nuclear war, 
famine, inequality, colour prejudice. 
There isn’t much evidence that we are 
any nearer solving the problems of 
bridging these pits. 


I found this a very depressing book. 
Enyrossing, yes. But undeniably depres- 
sing. The contributors are intelligent, 
thoughtful and full of compassionate 
concern for their fellow men. You are 
unlikely to read the book through with- 
out learning a lot from it. But it suc- 
ceeds in delineating the problems much 
more successfully than the solutions. 
What emerges is the frightening dis- 
proportion between the one and the 
other, 

Look at America. There is no doubt that 
more peace research and original social 
thinking goes on per capita in the US 
than in any other country of the world. 
But so what? A large permanently de- 
pressed class Js growing, urttouched by 


Bjorn Merker 


JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


continued from page 5 


India needs nat only peace; It is In 
desperate need of basic necessilies for its 
multiplying millions, At present, national 
planning seems to be aimed exclusively 
at increased production and raised per 
capita income This would be welcome 
jf accompanied by equitable distribu- 
tion, which it is not, 


The stark facts are that with the pro- 
gress of the several dazzling five year 
plans, the rich have become richer and 
the poor poorer. Only a fundamental 
change in planning attitudes can re- 
verse this course, and JP is champlion- 
ing “planning from below,” strengthen: 
ing of the local communities which have 
to become real centres of democratic 
power and not just implementing agen- 
cies of New Delhi. 


Decentralisation and local democracy are 
thus also included in his armoury. See- 
an him address assemblies of simple 
villagers jn the backward and exploita- 
tion-ridden areas of Bihar one gets a 
fecling that something exceedingly mean. 
ingful is happening. A message of self: 
reliant resourcefulness is brought to 
these out-of-the-way and apathetic vill- 
ages, in a manner which no government 
plans, however big and and ambitious, 
can accomplish, 


Recently it has been contended that 
India’s real problem is not equitable 
distribution but population control. But 
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in these matters there are no water- 
tight compartments. It is very possible 
that the efforts in population control 
(JP does not oppose these measures) 
are failing in India just because the 
people do not see any possibility of a 
decent living in spite of Hmiting their 
families. 


Equitable and just distribution is the 
burning need and, in applying the 
Sarvodaya approach to these problems, 
JP is taking the help of Western social 
science and economics to clarify the 
exceedingly complicated and == many- 
faceted picture of the Indian commu- 
nity - from the backward Gramdan ham- 
let to the question of industrial owner- 
ship in a developing economy. In respect 
of the latter the application of the 
Gandhian concent of trusteeship and 
partnership leads him to conclusions 
very much in consonance with the latest 
developments in social partnership and 
responsibility in the West. We has 
founded a research institute for the 
purpose of bringing about this necessary 
synthesis of Gandhian thought and the 
insights gained through socio-economic 
science. Tf resources allow it will also 
be employed in some peace research 
projects, eu, in the field of Indo- 
Pakistan relations, 


Thus it is clear that JP plays a vital 
role in the full Implementation of non- 
violence in the Sarvodaya mavement. 
Whereas Vinoba pursued the building 
of Lokniti in its most non-political sphere 
through Bhoodan and Gramdan, JP has 
applied the concept to some of the broad 
and urgent national probiems, and has 
thus expanded the scope of the original 
concept developed by Vinaha., 

Vinoha moves among the ignorant masses 
struggling in their backward villages; 
JP finds his sphere of influence primar- 
ily among the politically and intellec- 
tually conscious, the leadership element. 
The Internal revolution aimed at by 
Vinoba is not separate from the change 
in attitudes in regard to nationalism and 
foreign relations which JP is pursuing. 
These two leaders can thus be seen as 
providing two necessary and complemen- 
tary elements in the overall effort of 
moulding India in the image of Gand- 
hian dynamics. 

in the near future it seems that the twa 
will merge, as Vinoba’s Gramdan Ty- 
phoon begins sweeping across Dihar. 
JP is presently touring his home state, 
creating the atmosphere for a broad- 
based campaign assaulting basic notions 
of ownership. If the idea catches the 
popular imagination it will have effects 
far beyond the borders of Bihar, maybe 
even of India, 


the ameliorative measures so far taken. 
The racial situation, always frightful, is 
now frightening. ‘Phe economy depends 
upon the mightiest war machine in the 
history of the world, and all round the 
clock hat machine is in action same- 
where in the world, provoking retatia- 
tion, There is a sickness in the humour 
and culture that irresistibly recalls Ger- 
many in the twenties and thirties. Cal. 
lousness and a kind of casual violence 
are everyday and accepted characteris- 
tics of the society - one need look no 
further than the war of extermination 
heing waged in Vietnam for evidence. 
One of the writers in Seeds of Libera- 
tion tells this story: 


“During an attempted suicide which 
took place in Albany recently, numer- 
ous spectators participated in this 
novel type of sports-event, urging the 
mentally disturbed youth to jump to 
his death and betting on the outcome, 
Two comments reported in the New 
York Times are hardly believable: 
“1 wish he'd do it and get it over with. 
Tf he doesn’t hurry up we are going 
to miss our last bus.” And another: 
‘Y hope he jumps on this side, We 
couldn't see him if he jumped over 
there’.” 
One is also reminded of the Saturday 
Evening Post article earlier this year 
entitled “ What's so terrible about Germ 
Warfare?” and commending the method 
for use by the US in Asia. 
When one looks outwards from Ameri- 
ca, the depression is anything but lifted. 
Proliferation of nuclear weapons pro- 
ceeds apace, and in every corner of the 
globe there are potentially disastrous 
conflicts. Poverty and ignorance continue 
to shackle the majority of the world's 
people, and the numbers swell alarm- 
ingly every day. Inequality grows rather 
than diminishes as the benefits of pro- 
duction are concentrated in one small 
part of the world and the results of 
reproduction in the rest. Rapidity and 
frequency of travel and the resulting 
increase in cultural contact have ex- 
acerbated rather than reduced racial 
tension and intolerance. 
Have we any answers except to soldier 
on regardless, hopeful that the wor'd 
will not blow up in our faces? Of course 
we haven't. Even if we did, it is incon- 
ceivahle that they would be implemented 
in present circumstances. 
Not surprisingly, many people have quite 


Immigrants in Britain | 


Dark Strangers: a study of West Indians 
in London. Sheila Patterson. (Penguin 
Books, 1965.) 6s. 


With Smethwick, et al, the Race Bill 
and the LA riots behind us, what strikes 
one re-reading Penguin's reprint of Dr 
Patterson's analysis of host-migrant re- 
Jationships in Brixton, is its essential 
optimism, This itself makes the book 
valuable, 


First published in 1963, and spanning 
the period of large-scale West Indian 
migration (1955-62), the study employs 
opportunistic “ field-survey " data-gather- 
ing techniques. The result, if a bit short 
on original tables and_ statistics, brings 
the unstructured ambience of a south 
London ghetto to life. 


Delineating the process of accommoda. 
tion (a period of flux) followed by ah- 
sorption (increasing stability) the author 
does not fall into Myrdal’s error of plac- 
ing the onus of adaptation on the min- 
ority atone, She deals particularly well 
with “colour and culture-shock,” con- 
cluding that ultimately the “ darkness ” 
of the title is Jess crucial than the 
“strangeness”; Britain’s is an immi.- 
rant, not a race problem. 

Dr Patterson concentrates on three areas 
of acceptance, adaptation and potential 
conflict - in the area of jobs, housing 
and social (especially sexual) relation- 
ships. Is it to he an “ assimilative" or 
“integrative” absorption? Migrant defi- 
nitions of the situation are characterised 
by high and specific expectations; they 
expect total acceptance as Christian and 
and cricket-playing Commonwealth citi- 
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War Resisters’ conference in Ital 


Rod Prince write Fifty people from 
ten countries met Lact month im Perugaa, 
aly, for a conference on traming in 
houviolence. The conference, which 
usted for a week, was organised by the 
Var itesisters’ tmternational, with the 
help of the Centre for Nomvialerce 

Crugia, 


The Purpose of the conference was to re- 
View training work already being done, 
and fo discuss how to develop non. 
ee training and co-ordinate the 
Corts being made in different countries 
Head of the work of the conference was 
one in commissions, which reported 
back on (a) the content of training, (b) 
Setting up training centres, and (¢) in- 
ternational co-ordination. ‘Phe final con- 
frence report will be distributed by 
the WRI. 
What is hon-violent training, and why 
a Mmportant? Reporting back on the 
Nlent of training, George Lakey, c¢o- 
r Of A Manual for Direct Action 
Insife member at the new Uplind 
that Ute, said that unless it was believed 
faith non-violence could grow throush 
tn alone, training was necessary. rhis 
foro vuion was at the root of the con- 
pees work, as was another - thet 
fs uone is in principle fit to be trained 
bie pv tolence. The conference was thus 
~ fel to consider, not Just the traming 
wa few people, who might be terme 
tone sessional nou-violent agitators") it 
Kae account us well the need for 
Patan hecome very widespread if 
a olence was to make any real head- 
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provramues, the most prominent 
the Gandhian centres tn badia, armanqis 
by the Shanth Sena, or peace army, até 
the training undertaken an dhe United 
States by the qual nehts movement. It 
Hoth of these movements, the attempt 
has been made to cambine service to 
the community with traming for specitic 
action projects, and to create out of this 
experience a deepened understanding af 
nonviolence. A technique which the 
civil rights activists have found very 
useful for this is the one known as 
“role-playmng ? or “sociadrama.’” Phis fs 
the process Ino whieh people act out 
situations which they ure preparing: for 
- encounters with police or others ina 
picket line, sitinm or march, for instance 
- and then talk over the way the aetien 
develops. 

One session of the conference gave some 
tine to roleplaying; and if was imime- 
diately obvious how, compared to lecture 
and discussion, this kind of work caught 
people's attention, To take on the role 
of policeman or demonstrator was to 
come direetly to grips with what we had 
previously talked about in someth ny 
of an abstract way; and the discussion 
after the plays cnded showed how ques- 
tions of principle and questions of tactic 
cotlld be raised and related in a vivid and 
direct way. 

This dramatic technique is only one of 
several training methods suggested by 
the content” commission. Others in- 
cluded learning practieal skills for coni- 
munity werk; Jearning how to corte. 
nicate with others, with an emphasis 
on paying attention to the other person's 
thoughts; studying the theory of nou- 


Rovernniond, and ft wis aimed alsa against the anthgovernmont National 


rmer prsan warder, vai Schalkwyk, whe was sentenced to three years’ 
i parent for perjury, is io appeal te the Supreme Court, the Obsery r 
lip last Sunday. We was chareed and sentenced for having made f Ise 
ry ents about condiions at the Cladecctia Prisun, Boksburg, Van Schathwyk 
that the Johannesburg Sumday Thines lawyers should vet dn his behalf. 


| “48 tndefended when he appeared at the magistrates’ court, 


Violenee and the cwaniples set by other 
OP MHSahOns da practice; manual labours 
trains for endurance; training tor at 
tiftude changes - whieh means learning 
how to become free from fear and 
hatred, bow to restrain aeeressive feel 
inys consclotsly and develop positive 
fevhioes, and hew (o understand intellec- 
tually dhe nature of problems and is- 
sues. 

The emphasis on cevelopiay nomvielent 
atiudes was considered an essential 
part of trauing, for whatever specitic 
purpose. ‘Vratniny for oa cdemousteation 
should be in the same currency, as one 
person put at, as traming for the ree 
vived world peace brigade whieh might 
eventually be the outcome of alk Ubis 
training activity, Bat at was enphiusised, 
both hy the “content commission and 
by the cotumission on setting up train: 
ing centres, (hat training centres and 
programmes should arise out of a fell 
need for them in the locality, and that 
a big effort should be made to develop 
links between the training centres and 
the life of the community, The conmis- 
sion on setting up centres made various 
supveslions on preparations and require. 
ments for a centre to be set up, includ: 
ing financial problems: these supgestions 
will be detailed in the final report froin 
the conference. 

The one definite proposal to come from 
the conference was a recommendation 
that the WRI should take the initiative 
to form an international traimiog co-or- 
dination Comittee, ta transmit laforrias 
tion from and between training centres, 
to help the exchange of personnel be- 
tween cenires, to advise on the establish 
ment af new centres, ta encourage high 
standards from existing ones, and to 
help set up a programme for evaluation 
of their work. The WRE Council recently 
declared itself ready to take oan these 
responsibilities, and the Perugia resola- 
tion also envisaged the ca-operation of 
other podies, such as the hiternational 
Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace and the Tnrernational Peace 
urea. 

This was the workins part of the con- 
ference, Just ag valuable was the leisure 
part, which pave us the epportunity to 
talk and fet to Know each other Apart 
fron tndia aud the USA, all the coun: 
tyies represented were Western Turo- 
pean - Britain, France, Italy, Wolland, 
Germany, Swailverland, Norway and 
Sweden; but even within this narrow 
range, “e@ discaverod that our different 
political contexts and diferent needs. - 


for instanve, between those countries 
Vietnamese 
Buddhists 

protest 

rour thousand peepla in’ the Bouth 


Vieluaraese cuy of due, 400 miles north 
of Saigon, staged the Inguest dewonstra- 
ton yet agutst the country’s present 
regime last Sunday, the Daily Telegrapt 
reparted on Monday. 

the demonstrators, inehiding students, 
businessmen and saftranrohbed Buddhist 
monks, celled fer the dismissal of Gen- 
eral Thien aa head of state and the re. 
placement af the rmililary junta hy a 
civilian government, They carried bar 
ners alenouncing the flonan Catholic 
General Thiew and accused him of mis: 
apprupriating public fwuds. 

hich ‘Pri Quang, the Jeading militant 
Buddhist monk, is thought to be in 
volved tu the preseut anti-government 
agitation, Unless the situation is cane 
tained, the ealoeaph correspondent carp 
tinued, it is feared it could be ex. 
plotted by Vier Cong apents. 

Aithourh public demonstrations are 
iNegal in South Vietnam, security forces 
made ro attempt ta interfere. Major: 
General ‘Thi, cammander of the South 
Vietnamese isi Corps, who ig responsible 
for Hue, was reperied to be tlytig there 
on Suaday, 

The demonstrations were the climax of 
eight days of student unrest in the elty. 
This originally began aver the #avera- 
ments meéasives extending conscription 
to universily teachers. [his pow duveloy. 
ing info # ove to Oust the pavermuent, 
South Vietnam’s ugth dp twa years. 
Poliiesl ingtability al thig time, the 
report camments, wonld serimisly em: 
bayrass America and ruluce the chantes 
of the peace talks she is trying ta ini 
tiale. 


which recognise couscientions objection 
id Ubose whiebl dG tot - demanded an 
imavinative olfort ta understand the 
others position. ‘Phe peuerous am) pl- 
together anexpectedd programme af an 
ferkunients orranised for the confer. 
ence by the peaple from the Perneta 
Centre was a way af making sure that 
the week was) al talk: by eatiap, 
dvinking amd sightseetng lepether, uni 
hy dearning each athec's  sengs and 
dances, we turned info a frieadky wroup 
af people, and Utis made tor a frendly 
conference, avercoming the difficatties 
Of backs round and language. 

The conference even had) some effect 
on the ottside world. ft was open to 
observers, and a number of peapie came 
to histen and sometimes to take part iy 
the discussions, dt made a protest to the 
Tialian government on learning that a 
Cyvechosluvak representative bad net re: 
ceived a visa in time ta come to the 
conterence. Several of the participanta 
went on from the conference lo a work- 
camp near Florence. 


Vietnam committee 
at Berkeley 


Tho Vietnam Day Committee in Ber 
keley, California, hag issued a call for 
concerted international action in pro 
test against American militury faterven- 
tion in Vietnam on October 1a and 1b. 
They plan a community protest meeting 
in Berkeley on October U8 ta be fallowed 
by mass civil disobedience on October 
li. Their cuxcent activities are building 
up to these international days of pe t 
(About sixty demonstrators say down on 
the railway tracks in front of a train 
carrying troops on August 23.) 

All groups tn the United States are bolag 
asked to join with tha Vietnam Day 
Conunittee and Stutents for a Demoecra- 
tic Boeluty ion organising protest activi- 
fles on October (5 and 1. Groups cut- 
sides the United Status are asked to 
support the US demonstrators by rman 
ising massive demoustrations in ther 
own countrivs, The Conmittee feels hat 
through co-ordinated action the peace 
movements of the woerkd can be nist 
effective in opposing the American role 
in the war in Vietnan. 


Already in yecponse ta their cath the 
Conwuillee tas heard that the dates for 
an international teach in belag prepared 
in Toroate have been set for October 
5. 16 py the organisers of last spring's 
national teachin in Washington, dapan- 
ese representatives of stideat, faculty, 
religions and Libour groups have wriffen 
giving thedy support ta the taternahunal 
days af pretest, 
The Vietnam Day Conunittes fecls that 
ddamatic, farge-scale actions are needed 
in Ametica to jherease public alarm 
about (he Vietnam war, Phey write 
“The bembing of Narth and South 
Vietnam and the alaughter of Whe 
Victuamese sre not sutiiclent to eur 
the American consclenve. Nor rant 
even be the fiombing af China, Phe 
Natienal Liberation Front and the 
Chinese are “notpespia " io Anette 
cag, Unlike the civil rights sfeugufa, 
jhore i ne group ino America which 
avers directly fram the Vietnant wary 
nor do the American people identify 
with uose whe do suffer, 
“'Phorefare we imtish Girn to new fac 
ties to affect Atuerivan public apinion, 
We must put our bodies on the Jie,” 
Vhe aera ferm ef the ctyil disabe- 
dignee action is us yet undecided; tt 
Will be dnanyased throushout the seuing 
weeks im werkshope ai ments, 
“We think that (he viost effective (orm 
af disobedience: would be one retaled 
fo the issues, and the arguments wa 
are Trybast Ta mister 
“or esample, we inight carder ihe 
en vaasse breaking af the Replopage 
Mu del? ad the Sclevtive Serview 


Cad ay park af interuutional days af 
‘he Commilies wHl Be Happy, 


protest, 7 
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James Harding [he Choice: radical politics 


Literally, to be radical is to search for 
the root causes of a problem, To be radi- 
cal is to look beneath the superficial to 
where the origin of a problem lies. 
Therefore, one cannot separate radical- 
ism from the word “intellectual.” By 
definition, if one is radical one is an 
intellectual, And by intellectual, I do 
not mean an “egghead” or ‘ivory- 
tower” academic who is “lecturing on 
navigation while the ship is going down,” 
in Auden’s phrase. By intellectual I 
mean the ability and willingness to 
question conventional beliefs, and to de- 
monstrate rather than assume causes, 
So, as I] am using the term, a radical 
person is one who remains sceptical of 
the conventional morality of his society, 
He is detached enough to be able to look 
for root causes. Ile is, however, not a 
passive person. He is passionate in the 
sense that he sees the need to expose 
myths, challenge beliefs that are based 
on erroneaus assumptions, and thereby to 
enhance man’s understanding about him- 
self and his environment. On the issue of 
deception, the radical is no neutral. 
The lest way to grasp the meaning of 
radicalism is by comparison of it with 
other methods of understanding. Let us 
look at the problems facing Canadian 
people of Indian ancestry as a first ex- 
ample. 


The fact that I put it this way (problems 
facing people of Indian ancestry) itself 
reveals a radical approach. It is common 
to speak of “The Indian Problem,” with 
the implicit assumption that the prob- 
lems are based op “ Indianness.” And it 
is easy to slipvinto a racist way of 
thinking about a minority group. What 
distinguishes the radica] from the non- 
radical in this matter ig his awareness 
that there is no rellabie definition of 
“race,” and that as an’ explanatory 
device the concept is a useless one. 


Because a certain group is faced with 
a cluster of social problems it does not 
mean that the problems arise because 
that population has different physical 
characteristics, i.e. different racial char- 
acteristics, Racial explanations of cultural 
or ethnic differences have just not stood 
the test of science. To explain in terms 
of “race” is to confuse causation with 
correlation, which the non-radical con- 
stantly does. 

When one studies people of Indian an- 
eestry in Canada in a radical manner, 
certain things are revealed that are not 


Theodore Roszak 


THE WATTS 
RIOTS 


continued from page 3 


fornia budget. And so now, of course, 
everybody from Governor Edmund 
Brown on dewn is looking for somebody 
to blame their failure upon - and the 
more obscure and anonymous the cul- 
prits, the better. 

Still, it is Michael? Wannon’s interpreta- 
tien of the rists which seems to explain 
the teost, picturing the oufbursts ag the 
product of aolong smoulderiog, unde- 
clared war belween tht Negro population 
and a pelice force sativaled with a 
white-supremacist, authoritarian vision 
of their duty. 

One can only hope that Mr Hannon’s 
allegations will now receive as much 
publicity and scrutiny as possible. It is 
something the Los Angeles police owe 
themselves for their own protection. For, 
os any number of reports from the war- 
torn streets of Watts have made clear, 
one of the most frequent and most 
frightening scenes one saw in the midst 
of the chaos was that of a Negro young- 
ater running through the area with a 
stolen gun crying “Kill them caps! 
Come on, Jet’s get us ane of them cops!" 
Theodore Toszak is a former editor of 
Peace News. Hoe Js at present living amd 
working In America. 


or totalitarianism 


revealed by a conventional analysis. For 
example, one finds that people of Indian 
ancestry are essentially a quasi-colonial 
people, i.e. they have been under the 
central autherity of an outside power 
which they have had no real control 
over. The existence of an Indian Affairs 
branch of the federal government which 
has control over most people of Indian 
ancestry is proof of this quasi-colonial 
Status. (The fact that this branch is in 
the Department of Immigration - when 
people of Indian ancestry are the native 
Canadians - is both ironic and tragic, 
and is speken of by many Indian people 
as evidence of their colonial treatment.) 
When one studies the problem further, 
one finds that the initial intent of the 
Reserve System in Canada was never 
fulfilled, and that this has a bearing on 
today’s problems. Because of the need 
for land by the conquesting Europeans, 
Indians were concentrated on reserves. 
The traditional way of providing a living 
was no Jenger possible for the Indian, 
so it was hoped that they would develop 
un agricultural economy on the reserves. 
This plan failed completely, and Indian 
people scon became dependent on gov- 
ernment welfare for their livelihood. 


It is well known to social science that 
the treatment of a person, and the access 
he has to opportunities in a culture, will 
condition a style of life for that person. 
The quasi-colonial treatment and depen- 
dency of people of Indian ancestry has 
done just that; and it is not a style of 
life that fits in to the dominant socicty. 
Because of the treatment they have had, 
Canadian people of Indian ancestry have 
become dependent on outside agencies 
over which they have no real control. 
Obviously this is not the kind of situa- 
tion that will develop the aggressive, 
competitive person that is demanded hy 
the liberal capitalist economy. 


When one looks for root causes, one 
finds it inadequate to explain the prob- 
Jems facing people of Indian ancestry 
as “Jndian Problems." Not different 
physical characteristics; but social treat- 
ment, cultural heritage and the avail- 
ability of opportunities are what underly 
the problems they face. When one goes 
deeply into this matter, in a radical 
fashion, and realises how in all living 
areas - wealth, education, health, admin- 
istration of legal protection, etc - the 
Indian faces conditions that significantly 
limit his life chance, the non-radical 
explanations are shown unacceptable. 


Because of international conffict, and the 
war/peace probiem facing mankind js 
of prime importahce, it is important to 
discuss radicalism in this sphere, The 
situation in Vietnam is a prime and 
timely example. 


The conventional understanding in North 
America of the conflict in south-east Asia 
attributes the conflict to “ Communist 
subversion and Infiltration,” and sees the 
solution in terms of military force. This 
view, if analysed, is based on what has 
been called the “disease or monolithic 
theory of communism,” 


The radical looks into history for de- 
velopments that have sowa the seets of 
the conflict in the present. Conventional 
wisdom ever mentions certain historical 
facts about south-east Asia, that if ac- 
knowledged, would fundamentally alter 
one’s view of the conflict. For one thing, 
mainly because of a French revolutionary 
and nationalist influence on south-east 
Asian intellectuals (ike Ho Chi Minh 
of North Vietnam), there has developed 
in all south-east Asian areas an inde- 
pendence aspiration. 


The resistance movements of native 
people against the Japanese during the 
Second World War, and their consequent 
contact with many of the ideals of free- 
dom of Western civilisation, provided 
many south-east Asians with the couruge 
and leadership to challenge the feudal 
regimes that had co-operated with 
colonial governments ever since Portugal 
established trade and eommercial in- 
terests there in the early 1500s, Conven- 
tional wisdom is unaware that guerrilla 
wars in scuth-cast Asia began long be- 
fore the Communist Manifesto was wrif- 
ten, or that more often than not ideo- 


logical considerations are secondary to 
political and economic in such conflict. 


Conventional wisdom, without this back- 
round, 1s easily trapped in monolithic 
thinking that completely fails to consider 
the culture, social structure and history 
of different areas of conflict. Without 
knowledge of the feudalism that colonial 
powers In the West have supported in 
south-east Asia; without an understand- 
ing of the impact of nationalist thinking 
on this part of the world in the last 
20 years; without consideration of social 
factors specific to a certain area of con- 
flict (ike the importance of the Buddhist 
faith and the Confucian rules of be- 
haviour in Vietnam), it will be impossible 
to understand what is actually happen- 
ing. The radical looks to these factors, 
and does not explain conflict in simpie 
good-had, black-white categories. 


Conventional wisdom about the conflict 
in Vietnam confuses what is primary and 
what is secondary. 

This leads to the acceptance of the 
“military metaphysic,” whereby solutions 
are seen primarily in terms of the use of 
furce, and political “double-talk” - to 
justify such reliance on violence - be- 
comes general, The inhumanity of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in south-east Asia, 
which at regular intervals since 1954 has 
considered the use of nuclear weapons 
to ‘“ preserve freedom,” results from this 
confusion and the fears and paranoid 
reactions that are common when the 
primary and secondary factors in a 
threatening situation cannot be dilffer- 
entiated, 

I could go on with examples from south- 
east Asia that would discriminate the 
radical frem the non-radical approach 
to understanding. The nature of guerrilla 
war; the origins and basis of the Nation- 
al Liberation Front; the kind of govern- 
ments that America has backed, such as 
Diem’s; all these and more areas if 
looked at in detail indicate this same 
fundamental difference. 


The reaction of white supremacists in 
the American South to the civil rights 
movement is in many ways analogous 
to the reaction of American foreign poli- 
cy to the revolutions in south-east Asia. 
As I, F. Stone has written: 


“Tf the federal government handled 
Negro aspirations as it handles the 
revolt in South Vietnam, we would be 
sending ‘counter-insurgency’ teams 
from Fort Bragg into the South to kill 
civil rights agitators. We would be 
burning out with napalm the Negro 
neighbourhoods in which we suspected 
that CORE or SNCC workers were 
hiding.” 
In Canadian polities, the same underly- 
ing difference between a radical and non- 
radical analysis can be seen. The New 
Democratic Party (NDP) battles the 
major parties about social welfare, 
health, employment, and other domestic 
issues. Name calling, personality attacks, 
fights in the pubs, ete (things “ normal” 
for Canadian politics) might convince an 
on-looker that basic differences really 
existed between the NDP and other 
parties. However, while the NDP once 
had fundamentally different goals for 
society, and believed in distributing 
wealth and power throughout the society 
so it would be responsible to that socicty, 
this is no longer the case. 
It is over the question of power - its 
nature, scurces, and directions - that the 
radical is different. Parties that have 


never been, or not stayed radical, al 
though they may think of themselves 
as socialist, lave often attempted 
control the power of capitalism within 
a limited instifulional sense. Over Ae 
over though, the method has failed 10 
be effective. The radical, knowing 4 
a power analysis must be done at the , 
social structure level, not at the instill: 
tional level, understands why the conto 
aren't effective, However, the party, 4 
is the case with the NDP, soon become 
frustrated due to its inadequate analys's 
and usually ends up being accommodated 
to the social structure it may have one 
fundamentally questioned. 

In Canada, basically all the parties af 
moving in the same direction, that beink 
a welfare state direction. The NDP jus 
wants the speed to be a tittle quickel 
Although some people confuse the wet 
fare state with socialism, the radica 
beeause he takes his power analysis © 
primary factors, instead of secondary: 
finds the welfare state to be no fun 
mental change in the social structure. 
In essence, what the radical does 18° 
“see ihrough” the cultural lags of a 
time. In today’s society of imperselé 
centralised and powertul institutions | 
the mass media, the military, the ¢l 
poration, etc - the bulk of society ane 
on to traditional liberalist concepts }} | 
pluralism, free competition and privaly 
enterprise (which have been joints 
falsely today to become “free enter 
prise”), und the protestant ethic. In at 
atomic and cybernetic age, the bulk it | 
society defends obsolete views on % 4 
and the nation-state. The radical know, | 
these concepts are anachronisms, av 
judges reality in terms of the sodé 
changes that have occurred since 
concepts wera valid. _ 
It should be apparent that if one’s ‘ 
sumptions about reality are in ertal | 
one's behaviour and_ attitudes wid 
rarely be objective. This rule hol 
true for an individual's action, or te) 
action of a nation in internatiol | 
affairs. And, of main import to mé€, i 
the extent that one’s assumptions aby 
reality sre obsolete one can be mé 
pulated. ‘ ro 
The mass media, in dealing with a pol, 
lation unaware of the realities of ie 
world, has little trouble in developly 
responses and reactions that in even 
way lack “reality contact,” and are. 
effect psychotic. When such manipulau®™” 
is possible, totalitarianism is possible» 
and the facts indicate this to be arin 
threat not just in new nations, but wilt) 
the societies of Western civilisaly 
(After hearing LBJ's Johns Hopkie 
speech on Vietnam, April 7, and reaty! 
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da. Tle is a seasonal lecturer in ps 
gy at Regina Campus, 
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/CARD appeal 
| The White Paper on immigration has 
"en widely condemned for the harsh 
new restrictions it proposes and for its 
ack of positive proposals to combat 
| Tacial prejudice and discrimination. 


In this situation the work of the Cam- 
Paign Against Racial Discrimination has 
acquired a new significance. CARD, as 
ne Only national body enjoying the sup- 
Port of all the main immigrant groups, 
yd has failed | Provides both a channel of protest and 
il, knowing tha) 8 opportunity for all who share in its 
be done at {8 ; ms to join in the constructive work of 
nt at the institu: | Teducing racial discrimination and pro- 
why the contros | Moting social harmony. 

'r, the party, % 


’ . 

P, soon become Public mcctings are being organised by 
Jequate analysis aa every Saturday in areas where 
ig accommoadal Tee Immigrants jive, Allegations of 
tL may have once Rc ence and cases of discrimination are 
d. oh (gated by representatives of CARD 
the parties are autho noes are made to the appropriate 
ction, that bein pties, 

1 ‘Phe NDP jus 

a lithe quickel 
confuse the wer 
an, the radical 


iyed radical, ob 
< of themselves 
n attempted 

apitatisna withit 
sense. Over Hnt 


Detaj . : : 

digetilea proposals for legislation against 
in “mination, including discrimination 
by housing and employment drawn up 


CA Ss pane ‘ : Tie 
nuitted Us panel of lawyers were sub 


ywer analysis tiv, the government as an alterna- 
1 of secondary hi, tts inadequate Race Relations 
to be no fund The 

cial structurm™), | te work is limitless but CARD’s re- 
dical does 18 | utces are small. To attract. membership 


ural lags of DP) from 
of imperson | pee 
aL institutions“) te 
ilitary, the ¢ 


all sections of the community, es- 
lally the victims of discrimination, 
"f Individual membership fee has been 

(as low as 5s, with special rates for 


of society at sroup affiliation. But this will not pro- 
st concepts. Mtg ate the funds needed to expand CARD 
jon and pa Ctivities, 
> heen Jol j 
4 Troe Jott Campaign fund has therefore been 


yeched for a minimum target of £10,000. 
ter urge your readers to give it very 
mee rous support, Contributions and 
v ‘Mhership fees should be sent to Dr 
81 L. Page, Hon ‘Treasurer, CARD, 23 
George's House, Toynbee all, Com- 
Percial Street, London E.1, 
tie Jock Campbell, Sir Learie Constan- 
Me, Professor Richard Titmuss, Peter 
atvocoressi, Dr David Stafford-Clark. 
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his rule no Malatesta and violence 
a internation lalatesta had many outstanding quali- 


ae His advocacy of Violent Insurrec- 
Citi was, however, indefensib'e. Ne 
me Icised both Jesus and Tolstoy because 
ther would countenance violence even 
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inedlve up to this standard under all 
the ™Stances is extremely difficult. And 
: | ey eeore those who advocate it are in- 
ions, but Win | protbly vulnerable to the retert: " You 
am civilisables a 8¢h, but how about practice?” And 
Johns Hopks Never ally inevitably, shuts our mouths. 
i} 7, and realy) y, ’ertheless, we must go on advocat- 
ast_ majority ay | Ronataet it is the truth. 

licating witht ier . Sampson, 

ies in Vietiis 40 iter in Politics, University of Bristol, 
more serial trkeley Square, Bristol 8. 
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Secrecy and non-violence 
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PTT 
ad, our sorte | Nerve been surprised to find in Peace 
pendent, Hine! Wai! MO correction of Nicolas and Ruth 
ik through Your 23 Statement in their letter in 


: ’ 
yall i {tip} 'Ssue of August 18 concerning the 
vetween cell.) cars of the Committee of 100. They 


nmediate G2" 1 | Do ’™ (in the interests of accurate re- 
puber of radie® | ling) that the Committee began as 
Ono ehviolent but secret organisation. 

the | hy feSs and non-violence are not syn- 

iirman of ant | Non veus: Even if it is true to say that 


Action in , th Vlolent action should be open, it is 
rev in psyehtl (be ytd fo say that secret action must 
UniversilY k 


-|p, Vlolent, 


+ O8Si : : 

| Wag’ Ply the falsity of this statement 
1 Teture? | @vident that no-one troubled to 
the . However, for the sake of some 


more 


re Princes Ave, Muswell Hill 
aty Finsbury Park 
Marine September 10 
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ganising a demonstration more than the 
Direct Action Committee Against Nu 
clear War with its small committee had 
been able to do. (The Foulness demon- 
stration was not a Direct Action Com- 
mittee project, although it had its active 
support.) Each leaflet published by the 
Committee of 100 bore the names of all 
members hardly the action of a 
secret scciety. 


As to secrecy and non-violence. True, a 


secret society can be a-violent, but 
scarcely non-violent; and by its very 
nature secrecy tends to attract those 


people who believe in violence, even if 
only as a so-called last resort. To be 
truly non-violent it is, in my opinion, 
necessary to treat the other fellow as 
a personality, as your hrother, so to 
speak, and secrecy is necessarily not con- 
ducive to the fellowship one tries to 
obtain. 


If one really tries to win over the oppo- 
sition to one’s point of view it is imper- 
ative to be open and frank. I am _ re- 
minded ol the briefing meetings held 
by the Oxford Committee of 100 which 
were attended by the police and where 
the tactics of the Brize Norton demon- 
stration were discussed openly, and also 
of the Ruskin College meetings on 
secrecy. In the words of Albert Bigelow 
(of the Golden Rule): 


“Non-violence is the noncreation of 
antagonism. Nom-violence is considera- 
lion, respect, cheerfulness, openness. 
Non-violence demands courage arising 
from the belief that God sits in the 
hearts of all and that there should 
be no fear in the presence of God.” 

Will Warren, 

Lowick, Kettering, Northants. 


The new American left 


After a tiring day as a student radical 
working in * The Movement,” J turned to 
one of my favourite forms of recrea- 
tion, reading Peace News. Looking back 
over the last few issues I found four 
articles by a Richard Elman on “The 
New American Leit.” Reading these re- 
agitated me to finish my day with a 
protest. 

Of the four 
written: 

One superficial discourse on youth jn 
America wherein the sole mention of 
the New Left is the following sentence; 
“They (ioday’s students) can do sacial 
work in Mississippi or volunteer to wark 
for Pacifica or Students for a» Democra- 
tic Society because somebody else is 
paying the bills." 


One superficial look at the SDS Newark 
project in which he says nothing either 
about SDS or the people in the project, 
and Pi ah! litte about thy project 
itself. 


One long “confession” which reads 
rather like a first draft for an ingroup 
polemical piece in Village Voice. 

One human jnterest story on a New 
York grave yard, 


Such fare hardly deserves being called 
“a series on The New American Left” 


It is unfortunate that Peace News’ pre- 
cious pages are wasted by such material. 
It is even more unfortunate that readers 
of Peace News are being denied. any 
serious analysis of this student phenome. 
non in North America. But perhaps one 
thing for’ which we ¢an be thankful is 
that by saying little Mr Eiman may be 
at worst ccnveying simply bad impres- 
sions; he is at least not offering us serious 
misinterpretations. 

Certainly the New Left is in need of 
criticism, There is much to be concerned 
about: anti-intellectualism, anti-' moral- 
ity” (which includes sneering at non- 
violence), a very rebellious and chaotic 
form of anarchism - indeed a number of 
sentiments that add up to an overall 
mood of negalivism. But there is alsa 
much that is beautiful and fresh in this 
movement, Young people in the mave- 
ment are very much concerned with 
relating” in “real ways” to each other, 
and te their “constituents (ie, the 
poor person, the disenfranchised per- 
son, the ordinary guy in the community 
who fer some special reasan. might be 
concerned enough about war to act, or 
the student). They aren’t very interested 
in phrase-mongering and there is a con- 
stant search for a jargon that symbolises 
real things and communicates real feel- 


articles, Mr Elman has 


. Ings. We take seriously our commitments 


to our constituents (i.e. we're wary of 
“using” pecple). In sum, the movement 
is characterised by a spirit of genuinness 
and honest searching. 


But in addition to serious criticism, there 
are some important questions about the 
New Left that demand investigation. Can 
non-violence become real as a powerful 
form of solving problems and as a social 
goal? (The last two issues of the Ameri- 


can monthly Liberation have included 
some remarks pertinent to this ques- 
tion.) Will the New Left be able to 


resist the Tron Law of Oligarchy and still 
maintain cohesion? Can the present 
leaders - now in their late 20s and no 
longer feeling qualified te be “ students ” 
much longer - resist the strong temp- 
tation to sell out? (Yes, Mr Eiman, you 
can sell out.) Can a strategy be evolved 
that provides puidelines for ever-in- 
creasing aclion, yet that permits the 
flexibility and improvisation, which now 
characterise the movement, to continue? 
Can factors be instifled in the movement 
that help people come to terms with 
themselves so that they develop a per 
sonal base apart from frenetic organis- 
ing activity? Yo what extent are the 
democratic techniques of the movement, 
which are directed toward «decreasing 
inanipulation and dependeace and ine 
creasing real involvement of people in 
their society, achieving their expected re- 
sults? (My Blman never did say why 
Martin Lather King is sametimes. re> 
ferred to as a sell-out.) Can a reat vision 
(not a blueprint or a Utopia, bul an open 
und concrete expression of positive 
values) become meaningful to the mave- 
ment so that the negativism is balanced 
by some positive directions? What are 
sonic cf the motivating forces behind 
the students? 


As well, there are many questions about 
power centres in the New Left, coali- 
tions, schools of thought, history, major 
activities, ete, that demand being looked 
into as fully as possible. But all this re 
quires hard work and it requires the 
observations of someone clase to the 
ee - probably someene committed to 
it. 


Perhaps this is too niaich to ask of Mr 
Iiman. But if he isn’t so qualified and 
he isn't prepared ta honestly criticise 
and ask the vital questions than he 
should not pretend ta be any sort of ob- 
server of the New Left, much less an 
authority. There are, probably, people 
able and willing to do this job for Peace 
News. In the interests of goad journal- 
iain, al leust, you should try to ind them, 
Peter Boothroyd, 

Kootenays Project, 

General Delivery, Brilliant, WC. 
Canada. 


Los Angeles 


We know Peace News is dedicated to the 
mere noseviolent approaches ta the 
achievement of political suecess: how- 
ever, using the news items in a merely 
partisan manner, whether these fit. the 
ideological facts ar not, is not anly mis: 
loading bat positively dangeraug ~ you 
may even begin to fool yourself [hat the 
world exists ay you think tt does, rather 
than ag it really does, which is. really 
self-defeating or at best useless as a basis 
for action, 


Your leading headline of August 20, 
“Los Angeles: failure of violence,” was 
just such an example. " Violence” hasn't 
surely failed, or more properly “ vio- 
lence” is opposed to “non-violence” 
hasn't failed. All that happened wag that 
an exploiive situation occurred, a riot 
broke Gut, and it both petered out and 
was suppressed, You are not surely sug: 
gesting that the Los Angeles riots were 
a caretully planned and executed revo 
lution, because if you are then I'd like 


to hear your evidence for this, To equate” 


Los Angeles with the whole of the civil 
rights movement is not only misleading, 
it is merely pacifist partisanship. The 
civil rights movement may have failed, 


but if it has, and only if, then the Log. 


Angeles riots are morely the symptoms 
of its failure, and not its main eause. 
Non-violent tacties, and, also reliance 
upon. legislative action “to accomplish 
social and political change are. enly 
likely to be relevant if they are likely 
to succeed. If they are unlikely to sue- 
ceed, they are merely a matter of ideo- 
Jowical viewpoint and not of method, and 
their relovance as a means of attaining 
political success is meaningless. 


Another thing to remember is the lime i 


factor, and it is here that we see or 


Haturit: 
way ed ; 
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the causes of racial violence. A political 
movement like the civil rights move- 
ment (and hke the CND in this coun 
try} must look as though it has a means 
of achieving pclitical success. The situ. 
ation must consistently improve or, to 
pul it another way, unless it does improve 
the opposition to the movement may be 
creating their Gwn explosive situation. 
T venture to suggest that Los Angeles 
now exists as a solemn warning to those 
white politicians who say “go. slow,” 
whether they are in the USA, South 
Africa, Rhodesia or Vietnam. Firstly 
people say “ Please,” then “I want," 
then “Give us our rights,” but if this 
all fails violence breaks out - the US 
government should note 1848, the 
Russian Revolution, Wungary 1956, Maw 
Mau, Cyprus, and a myriad other fre 
stances through recorded history. Wheth- 
er or not political success should. be 
achieved through non-violence is only 
relevant if and only if non-violence d& 
seen to have a working chance of sue 
ceeding. 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


Peace on the roads 


In his cogent article, “Towards Peace 
on the Roads,” (August 14) J-F Phipps 
not only indiets the erazy economies of 
car production, far in excess of any 
available or likely road-track, but algo 
shows how the resultant slaughter can 
be ameliorated by more efficient and 
cheaper modes of mass-transit, 

The six points of his suggested plan of 
action may not be immediately possible 
or universally acceptable, but each cons 
tains a hard core af practical truth 
difficult to contest, He is in effect call 
ing on the post-war generation to remedy 
and modernise the crumbling environ: 
ment left by an older generation. enor 
vated by war, taxation and. complacent 
apathy, for whom the time is never 
ripe for radical thought even on the. 
brink of national near-bankruptey, 


Fortunately youth has the education, 
energy and organising ability to. create 

a more humane environment and more 
efficient modes of mass-translt suited to 
larger populations. A directionsign at 
the right moment is often invaluable and 
perhaps brief mention: of the work af 
GOOLSIPOFBTY. bodies might he. accept» 
ADI, 

For instance, the Pedestrians Associa. 
tion is busy reeruiting a yeuth secae es 
for demonstrations against. “ raad-kilb. 
ing” for safe crossings, etc. Por the tech: 
nicalminded, the Incorporated Asgoclas 
tion of Architects and Surveyors is pres” 
paring a second report on trafic, exprese 
y concerned with the economle values: 
of emerging modes such as minirali, 
manorail, overground cars, moving {net 
ways, ete, The Channel Tunnel Associa 
tion is staging Inter alia a discussion in) 
September on monorail linkage between 
the Tunnel and the North Manorail Ine <> 
vestments Ltd is actively engaged on 
surveys. for door-tedeor minihusanena:. 
rail transit in the South-East by £50 p.a, 
season-licket. ; : oe! 
The Monorail Group of Great Britain is: 
submerged by correspondance fram — 
monorail enthusiasts, Perhaps some eime ” 
bryo journalists could start a quarterly. 
Monorail News. Qe eG ce ae 
The seeds have been well sown, and 
as Mr Phipps concludes, it falls upon the 
young in heart te demand radical action, 
Such demands based on his simple 6 
point plan of, action and supported by 
technical data could not be ignored in - 
the present political situation, ane 
4. W, Dark, fon See 
‘Monorail Group of Great Brit 
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In defence of the Health Service | 


Pat Arrowsmith writes: Socialised medi- 
cine in Britain is in grave jeopardy. The 
British Medical Association has now re- 
ecived 18,000 letters from doctors all over 
the country threatening to resign from 
the health service. 


This has prompted Michael Silver, a 
young Nerth Londen dentist, to launch 
a campaign to preserve the National 
Health Serviee. Its purpose, to quote from 
the “ patients’ charter” of the North 
Islington committee, is to sce that the 
National Health Service is “free to all 
at the moment of use”; that ° under 
no circumstances should there be a 
withdrawal of doctors from the National 
Health Service’; that the Doctors’ 
Charter (for improved medical condi- 
tions) should be discussed “ without the 
threats and ultimatums of the Swansca 


Nuclear shelter 


reactions 


A psychologist’s report about the reac- 
tions of a group of 144 people who spent 
six days in a nuclear air raid shelter 
in Dortmund reveals a marked discre 
pancy between men and women, the 
Guardian reported last Tuesday. The re- 
port shows that the men were ill at 
ease and kept asking for instructions, 
while the women were not in need of 
leadership and formed their own organi- 
sation. 

The 144 people had volunteered to take 
part in a test of human behaviour 1 
limes «af stress carried out on behalf 
of the West German civil defence organi- 
sation. 

Forty-eight of them were girls between 
the ages of 16 and 21 and 48 men and 
women aged hetween 50 and 67. ‘The 
rest were observers and journalists, 

The Federal Ministry of Health would 
not allow mothers and children to take 
part in ike test. The absence of children 
was one of the reasons why the tet 
was criticised for lack of reality. Another 
was that it would have been nece sary 
to crowd the shelter to its capacity of 
1,500 to learn the real effects of mass 


a Incared ith 


Another eH eted “tus that the shelter 


Plead lM fresh Uireand not 
ARR at Sabi bein the c:se 


to withstand a bomb four time: ai power. 


“fol as the one Hrépped on. Liroshima 


from a distance of about 450° yards. 
Anything nearer would be “ unpleasant,” 
and a direct hit “ disastrous.” 


Oxfam walk 


David Graham, an Oxfam organiser, re 
ports a “remarkable” response to the 
Oxfam Youth Federation’s “° Walk for 
Life” from London to Brighton which 
took place Jast weekend. 

Young Bepple had been invited to find 
sponsors wha would pay a minimum of 
2d for every mile they walked, The 
walkers started from Croydon at mi '- 
night last Saturday. First to arrive in 
irighton were Christopher Jackson, a 
elerk, and ‘Fony Cornwall, a motor 
mechanic, both aged nineleen: they h ad 
taken 10 hours and 20 minutes 
The walk started with 668 entrants and 
the total of those completing the full 
distance was 135. Offers of Jifts were 
repeatedly rejected by the youngsters, 
determined to raise all the money th:y 
could for Oxfam. A marshal commented 
on the “scores of boys and girls, some 
with blecding and blistered feet, and 
one young man with a pulled mu cie, 
who refused to ride the last ten mi es." 


BMA conference.” There are now three 
committees in North London with 
roughly the same aims, based on Hack- 
ney, Islington and Hornsey, 

Mrs Silver and Mrs Woods, co-chairmen 
of the Hackney Women’s Committee, 
poured furth to me their anger and con- 
cern about recent moves by groups of 
doctors to sabotage the National Ifealth 
Service - the proposed scheme of a num- 
ber of Birmingham doctors, for instance, 
to start charging their patients 2s 6d a 
week plus 10s per visit; the Swansea 
BMA conference with its threat of a 
doctors’ strike; and a recent meeting of 
Brighton doctors where the levying of 
fees was discussed. There are still only 
22 health centres in the whole country, 
Mrs Silver said (one of them, the Wood- 
berry Down Centre, in her own neigh- 
bourhood). 


The Hackney Women’s Committec re- 
cognise the present difficulties under 
which GPs operate and want them put 
right. They call for the establishment of 
more health centres and group practices, 
and their central aim is to get the health 
service iniproved so that doctors no 
Jonger wish to leave it. At present there 
is a yearly drain of about 32Z0 discon- 
tented dectors. The trouble is, Mrs Silver 
remarked, that too much is being spent 
on armaments at the expense of the 
medical services - she, Michael Silver 
(her son) and Mrs Woods are all CND 
supporters. 

The campaign is still at a very early 
stage - though already it has made 
Michael Silver il} with overwork, The 
Hackney committee was founded only 
on July 25 So far they have involved 
about #0 people, mostly socialists and 
mostly wemen (because it is women 
who take the children to the doctor and 
feel most closely concerned about the 
situation). 


_- 


Mrs Silver and Mrs Woods said they had 
started the group “mainly by word of 
mouth.” They have not yet set about 
contacting other local organisations, nor 
approached their own MPs and other 
local notables - this will be the next 
item on their programme. They hold 
weekly meetings, but have no fixed con- 
tribution or system of membership. 


A liaison committee has been formed to 
keep the separate groups in touch; but 
the three committees are autonomous 
and each work out their own policy 
statements. The Hackney and Islington 
groups jointly have written to 90 MPs, 
including ministers - without much _ re- 
sponse so far. There are future plans 
to organise large-scale lobbies both at 
the Ilouse of Commons and at the BMA 
headquarters. Mrs Silver thinks that they 
will also embark on a campaign of door- 
to-door canvassing with a petition. 
The campaign has already received a 
considerable amount of press publicity, 
including radio interviews with Mrs Sil- 
ver. As a result, sympathetic letters (with 
only one hostile one) have been coming 
in from far and wide: from Devon, Kent, 
Cleethorpes and the Isle of Wight. A 
letter «f official support has been re- 
ceived fiom the National Union of 
Miners, aud Arnold Wesker is among 
those who have voluntecred to become 
sponsors. Even some doctors have written 
in sympathetically. About eight of them 
have offered to help by addressing meet- 
ings. 

Mrs Silver has written back to all these 
people. urging them to form committees 
in their own localities, But so far, she 
said despondently, the response to this 
has heen poor - no one yet has volun- 
tcered to organise another committec, 
Consequently the North London groups 
may decide to hold a national conference 
in the hope that this might engender a 


Swedish Vietnam committee 


A Swedish Vietnam Committee was 
formed in Stockholm last month. Bertil 
Svahnstrom, international secretary for 
the Committee, writes that it had at 
its launching about 60 members, mostly 
well-known personaltties in Swedish cul- 
tural life, 
The aims of the committee are: 
To work for peace in Vietnam in ac- 
cordance with the principles set down 
In the 1954 Geneva agreement; 
To promote negotiations between all 
parties concerned, especially between 
the USA and the National Liberation 
Front is) South Vietnam; 
To support the strivings of the Swed- 
ish government to help to bring about 
peace in Vietnam; 


Australian ‘Save our 


The “Save our Sons" movement, a 
newly-formed organisation in Australia 
which is pledged to oppose the canscrip- 
tion of Australian youth for service over- 
seas and especially in Vietnam, is con- 
cerned that people in Britain should 
know that young men from this country 
are liable to be conscripted there too. 
All British subjects who go to Australia 
with the intention of settling, or whose 
families so intend, are required to re- 
gister before their twentieth birthday. 
They are then liable, by lottery, to be 
conscripted for two years’ service in 
the Australian Army. After six months’ 
training they may be sent to active ser- 
vice averseas, either in Malaysia or 
Vietnam. Hf the government deems it 
necessary the period of service may be 
extended to five years, 

In addition, the government has powers, 
without consulting pariiament, to caii up 


To exert pressure on the US govern- 
ment (together with similar move- 
ments in other countries); 
To undertake a humanitarian 
for the peuple of Vietnam; | 
To spread correct information on Viet- 
nam; } 
To assist, when the recanstruction of 
the country begins; : 
To keep contact with similar organi- 
sations in all countries. P65 
The Committee will be grateful for‘ in- 
formation on medical aid programmes 
and on other ways and means of giving 
help to the people of Vietnam. Address: 
Bertil Svahnstrom, Svenska Vietnam- 
pe Aa Jungfrugatan 30, Stockholm 


action 


: 


Sons’ group 


all males between 18 and 60 years. 
Those young men who are not chosen 
in the lottery, or who are deferred for 
reasons of education or training, can 
stil] be conscripted at any time if the 
rovernnent so decides. 


It is emphasised that these provisions 
apply to all assisted-passage migrants 
from the day they land in Australia, and 
young imen who go there in an experi- 
mental way, not necessarily meaning to 
seltie, may not be allowed to return 
home if they are of call-up age, 


“Save our Sons” is anxious that all 
potential migrants should realise that 
they or treir sons may he compelled to 
join the Australian Army and may be 
sent to fght in Vietnam. (Auctralia re- 
cently increased her commitment to help 
the US in the Vietnamese war, as Peace 
News reported iast week.) 
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Ticketa for Central Hali Meeting (28) and details of transport to Blackpool) fram CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1 


CENTRAL HALL MEETING 
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NORMAN ATKINSON MP, STUART HALL, 
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WEDDERBURN, Prof SEYMOUR 

MELMAN (from New York) 


Fenner Brockway, Olive Gibbs 
Prof Peter Worsley 
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spirit of solidarity and encourage #) 
spawning of fresh groups. 

It is still early days to guess what mal) 
be the outcome of this campaign, How) 
ever, Mrs Silver and Mrs Woods wert 
very encouraged when they read 
the resolution to be moved at the fortlt 
coming conference of the Medical Pea 
titioners’ Union (which has 5 
doctor members, mostly GPs). ‘The reser" 
lution calls on the government “ to més? 
available the money necessary to & 
tablish the National Health Service 

a modern efficient service.” Furthe 
more, the MPU's Newsletter, pub 
on August 21, states that the Nation 
Health Service is crumbling because 
is insufficiently financed by the govell 
ment and is not “adapted , . . to me 
the needs of the twenticth century. 
regrets the BMAs decision at its annv, 
meeting last month that patients shoul 
again start paying for treatment, whiG 
could, it states, split the medical BF 
fession, This is good news in an othe’ 
wise gloomy situation, and Mrs Silv@ 
thinks that the publicity accorded to 
campaign now building up in Nor 
London just may have had somethil 
to do with it. 


CND airman 
in trouble 


A young airman, SAC Andrew Job! 
Morrisey, 18, who recently became, 
rnomber of CND, is at present in deter 
tion in the guard room at RAI Honlth 
ton. He was sentenced to 70 days’ d.té 
tion at a court martial on August 4! 
after pleading guilty to charges of iy 
senting himself without leave and a 
obeying a lawful order. He had returit 
to WWonington after a week’s abel 
wearing civilian clothes and a CN 
badge and refused to put on his serv™ 
uniform. 


Morrisey joined the RAF as a boy a 
trant at 15, committed to serve until’, 
was 30. [ie had wanted to take up art { 
a career but joined the RAF fo Jaw) 
his father's wiehtS: Ormpassing Gut {1% 
the boy entrants’ sehool he wag pos) 
Totingione Te began---ping Wt 
Bury.St Edmunds>where he wet nied 
, and he'started to DM 
doubte.about_ theewholo question” of ty 
gelear warfa¥@ generally and whether 

“OUEnE teedaye,.anylhine-ta.do-with it 


Last March he was posted to Malet 
but on his return he renewed con"4 
with his friends in Bury St Edmunds ae 


by July his views had crystallised and 


— 


' 
1 
i 


was convinced that he was a conse! 
tious objector, that nuclear warfare "4 


wrong and terrible and that it We" 
he hypocritical for him to continue 

serve in the RAF. He brought thing yg 
a head by staying away from camp 7“ | 
a week, 


é 
The solicitor defending Morrisey at thy! 
court martial said that he had apPhys 
through his commanding officer fol —« 
discharge on conscientious grounds if 
cording to a report in. the lust Angiy 
Daily Times on August 19, The soley a) 
stressed that the offences were ok 
ones and asked the court not to iM) 
a sentence that would make a marty 
Morrisey. 


j iy 
It is understood that Morrisey is icoly th 
be transferred soon te Colchester Late 
tary corrective centre, CND member og 
Bury and Colchester are trying t 4! 
him and are considering staging 
monstration in his support. 
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